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OUR CONTINENTAL DETRACTORS, 


HE Anglophobists in France, as well as those in all 
parts of the Continent who affect to flatter the Emperor 
Napoteon, have undertaken to support a formidable 
paradox. When they denounce England for insisting on the 
performance of the terms imposed upon Russia at Paris, 
they cannot but admit the consistency of a policy which 
they nevertheless proclaim to be insidious, anarchical, and 
selfish. Their declamations imply that: France was in- 
veigled into a war to promote the interests’ of a crafty 
rival, and that sixty thousand men, and as ‘many millions 
sterling, have been expended for the purpose of inflicting 
wanton injury on a natural ally. The reactionary French 
journals, of all shades of opinion, have recently attacked 
England on grounds which would have been equally valid 
in 1853. If it be true that the friendship of Russia is to be 
preferred to an English alliance, there can be no doubt 
that the Emperor Nicwoxas would have willingly antici- 
pated the courtesies which his successor heaps on the 
Sovereign of France, and on his representatives. The re- 
proof inflicted by the notification in the Moniteur on the 
official of the Constitwtionnel was probably sug- 
gested e reflection that the attacks upon England 
rebounded on the Imperial Government. It was not prudent, 
and scarcely safe, to leave the Republicans a monopoly of 
regard for the national honour, and of sympathy with the 
eause of European independence. 
» The Allied Powers occupy the same relative position in 
regard to the affairs of Naples. Both agreed at Paris to remon- 
strate with the Kinc—both have since carried their intention 
into effect. Squadrons bearing either flag are ready for any 
operation which may be required, and the French and English 
Legations have been simultaneously withdrawn from Naples. 
Although a difference of opinion may be entertained as to 
the expediency of even a diplomatic interference, it seems 
searcely to require an argument to prove that so a ae 
& measure ought to be adopted in earnestness and with good 
faith ; yet the servile journalists of Europe, representing the 
collective baseness of mankind, have unanimously reprobated 
the meddling activity of England, while they have compli- 
mented the French Government on its well-known attach- 
ment to the cause of legitimacy and order. From Madrid 
to St. Petersburg, absolutist writers and newsmongers care- 
fully distinguish between the joint acts of the Allies, on the 
assumption that England alone is serious, steady, and con- 
sistent, The sincerity of the adulation bestowed upon the 
Emperor may be estimated from the curious coin- 
eidence of sentiment between his flatterers and the organs of 
his dynastic opponents, whether Legitimist, Orleanist, or 
Fusionist. Even the indignation professed against England 
is but partially genuine. Many protests against the Western 
Alliance have been s' ted by a belief that it has greatly 
added to the strength of the existing Government in France. 
England has long served as the Maynooth of Continental 
politicians—a bugbear, a grievance, a pretext for clamour 
ea agitation, but not, on its own account, an object of active 


The King of Napuzs, relying perhaps on the rumours of 
Western disagreements, continues obstinately to despise a 
il which is certainly somewhat indefinite and remote. 
fortifications of Gaeta are strengthened against an ima- 
ginary besieger, and the invisible enemy is taught to tremble 
by royal inspections and reviews. It is possible, and even 
probable, that tyranny may be once more triumphant, and 
that the stored-up vengeance may only fall on some future 
generation of kings ; but, in cases of scandalous defiance of 
right and justice, an ultimate reaction is inevitable. The 
abuses of the old French Monarchy overthrew it at the mo- 
ment of its reform, and the crimes of the Reign of Terror have 


ever since made a Republic impossible in Europe. The deli- 
berate and successful efforts of the Neapolitan Bourpons to 
suppress all liberty, enlightenment, and progress among their 
subjects, will at last consign their dynasty to the punishment 
which it has long deserved. It will be cause for just regret 
if the present occupant of the throne leaves to his Seuphiats 
the expiation of his crimes. Those whom he has most deeply 
wronged are not of the class which anticipates justice by 
assassination. 

The English nation and Government cannot be justly 
blamed for the possible disappointment or postponement of 
Ttalian hopes. One of those Greek maligners of England 
who flourish at Manchester repeats the cant accusation that 
our countrymen are regarded in Italy “as revolutionists 
who lead you to rebel, and then leave you at the mercy of 
the tyrant.” The same number of the journal which con- 
descends to admit this calumnious rubbish contains a state- 
ment that the ultra-absolutists of Vienna still resent Lord 
Minrro’s celebrated mission as if it had occurred yesterday. 
It is impossible, however, that the opposite parties can be 
equally aggrieved by a policy which, if it injures the one, can 
scarcely be unacceptable to the other. It is not true in fact 
that the Italian Liberals have generally complained of 
the partial countenance afforded to their cause by the 
English Government. For eight years, the charge has been 
constantly made on their behalf by their deadliest enemies ; 
yet, up to the present moment, every honest Italian relies on 
the hearty sympathy of England. In the recent transactions 
there is no pretext for a repetition of the complaint. 
England, in conjunction with France, has at least done 
something in the hope of diminishing the sufferings of Naples, 
and the measures which have been taken can in no degree 
have tended to increase the evils which they were designed 
to relieve. In fact, a new precedént has been introduced 
into the law of nations to meet the circumstances of the 
case. The withdrawal of the embassies involves the 
assertion of a right to interfere, not only in defence of some 
Government which calls itself legitimate, but in vindication 
of the rights of humanity. The King of Napves is stig- 
matized as unworthy of friendly offices by. the ~ Powers 
which can exercise any influence over’ uropean 
opinion. The suspension of intercourse-is avowedly oc- 
casioned by his domestic misgovernment, and a similar 
cause may justify a more effective interposition, whenever it 
may become convenient or n . The sincerity of the 
English policy, and the tendency which it displays, may be 
estimated from the concurrent condemnation pronounced on 
it by all the servile organs on the Continent. It may doubt- 
less be admitted that the police exercised by the great 
Powers ought to be restricted to the repression of extrava- 
gant outrages on natural justice. An armed intervention 
for the restoration of freedom in Naples would be 
and probably inefficient. The presence of foreign armies has 
in all been the curse of Italy, and the most disinterested 
and faithful ally might tempt and excuse the interference of 
hostile strangers. Any system established by foreign assist- 
ance would be artificial, and consequently insecure ; and the 
utmost that can be done is, on any suitable occasion, to ensure 
a fair field for the patriots who may find themselves strong 
enough to regenerate their country. 

The result of the assistance afforded to the Spanish Con- 
stitutionalists, a quarter of a century ago, is not at present 
en ing. The intrusive dynasty which was placed on 
the throne as the representative of liberty against legiti 
is for the moment successful in its ceaseless efforts to destroy 
its own title to power. The Court of Spain is reconciled to 
the Holy. See and to Russia, and the of the alliance 
will be the attempt to govern in defiance of the Constitution. 
Although there is no danger of any further interference by 
England in the domestic affairs of the Peninsula, it is not 
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improbable that the Liberal party may once more succeed in 
asserting the rights of the nation. The despotism of Madrid 
is formed on an old-fashioned model, for the administrative 
organization of Spain still falls far short of the Continental 
type of bureaucratic perfection, and the Constitution 

the great advantage of a de jwre existence, which has been 
recognised by every Ministry, by the Queen herself, and 
by her excellent mother. 

On the whole, the state of the Continent is not encourag- 
ing to philanthropists or to Liberal observers ; but the busi- 
ness of Fnglishmen is with their own political course, although 
they may amuse themselves by watching and criticising their 
neighbours. The nation is fortunately unanimous in the 
belief that peace will be best preserved by temperate firm- 
ness, or, at the worst, that war would be preferable to acqui- 
escence in injustice, The coincidence of opinion between 
England and Austria on the question of the Bessarabian 
frontier supplies a strong argument against the Russian 
pretensions, while it almost ensures their failure. The pre- 
liminaries of peace stipulated that Russia should be excluded 
from the Danube, and it is highly improbable that the 
definitive treaty can have drawn the frontier through a lake 
opening directly into the river. Serpent’s Island, originally 
surrendered by the Turks as an appendage to the mouths 
of the Danube, must be restored under an arrangement 
which was avowedly designed to undo the mischief 
of Adrianople. Those Frenchmen who clamour against 
the attainment of the objects for which they fought must be 
left to form their own judgment of national prudence and 
dignity. As it has been justly remarked by the Siécle, each 
of the great Powers separately guaranteed the integrity of 
the Turkish dominions as defined by the treaty ; and, con- 
sequently, England has the right, either alone or jointly 
with Austria, to protest against the Russian occupation of a 
territory belonging to the Porte. The fleet can winter, if 
necessary, in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea; and 
there will be an obvious advantage in the opportunity 
afforded to the Admiral of observing whether the Russian 
navy is limited according to the provisions of the treaty of 
Paris. When all the questions in dispute are virtually 
settled, it will be time enough to record the results in the 
protocols of another Conference. “Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite,” and let truculent ministers read unpleasant dis- 
patches in the name of their respective Courts; but 
special plenipotentiaries were never made to wrangle 
about points in dispute. The last Congress carried out, 
perhaps with too much haste, the predetermined conclusions 
of the belligerent Powers and of their Allies ; and it would 
be absurd to reassemble the same statesmen to argue and 
vote against each other on questions which must necessarily 
range them on opposite sides. The appeal from Russia ex- 
hausted, and invaded by 200,000 men, to Russia in the 
enjoyment of present security and in the hope of new allies, 
would be a strange diplomatic blunder. In a few months, 
however, all difficulties will probably have been arranged, 
and a Congress may then conveniently meet to record the 
arrangement. 


LORD RAVENSWORTH ON “REVEALED RELIGION.” 


| Paso STANLEY has incurred some responsibility by 
creating a general impression that it is the duty of men 
in high social positions to enlighten their dependents, or 
neighbours, or constituents, by popular addresses on things 
in general. Some sensible and instructive dissertations have 
been the result of the practice,—which, indeed, so far as 
it conduces to anusement, in any sense of the word, is 
uite unexceptionable ; but it has its weak, and indeed its 

ngerous side, as may be seen by the example of Lord 
RavenswortH, who has just contrived to jeopardise the 
most sacred interests by a lecture on “ Revealed Reli- 
gion.” It has been said that everybody in the last gene- 
ration who came into the world on the same day with 
Napo.gon believed himself destined to greatness. Lord 
RavensworTH must suppose that he was born to lecture 
because he was born to be a lord; for, as he cannot think 
that “ Revealed Religion” is dearer to him than to hundreds 
of thousands of his countrymen, there can be no conceivable 
reason, except his peerage, why he should publish his views 
on the subject. He has read little, and thought less. He 
quotes but two writers on law and morality, and those two 
are exactly the flimsiest who ever addressed themselves to 
their respeetive themes. So far es authority is concerned, 
he rests the claims of Revealed Religion on the suffrages 


of BuacksTone and Paney ; and so far as regards logic, he~ 


establishes its importance by a series of considerations of” 
which it is not unjust to say that every one is either doubtfur"* 
First, Lord Ravensworts recommends “ Revealed’ Reli:” 
gion” to the reverence of the Newcastle Literary Tastitute;! 
because it is the foundation of judicial oaths, and ofa" 
oaths whatever that are taken by every description of per.“ 
sons who are called upon by the laws of England 'to take an“ 
oath, in their respective capacities of serving the State." 
The first proposition, is,false—the second, if we, used Lord! 
RavenswortH’s own language, we should be inclined to call! 
wicked. Oaths taken, by “persons called upon by the laws, 
of England to take an oath in their respective capacities ¢ 
serving the State,” have been the great instrument of oppres-’ 
sion in modern England. They have been the means of" 
excluding from the rights of citizenship millions of persons’ 
who had as firm a belief in revealed religion as To: 
Ravensworth himself; and we do not know that ar y 4 
language is too strong for the man who instances ne, 
the ground, or one of the grounds, for valuing Reve ion, 
The statement with which this monstrous argument. is 
ushered in is, as we have said, simply untrue. Reyveale 
Religion is not the foundation of judicial oaths, though 
of course, the great majority of believers in Reyela- 
tion hold that it sanctions and confirms the obligation 
which oaths create. Oaths derive their binding force, 
from conscience, and we presume we need not, sen 
Lord Ravenswortu to his Bible to learn that the dicta 
of conscience were obligatory before Revelation oxi, 
Curiously enough, Lord RaveNswortH uses language whi 
implies the belief that his doctrine is especially correct. in 
respect to English law. It happens to be one which: Engli 
law expressly repudiates. If Lord Ravenswortu, attends 
the judicial sittings of the House of Lords, he may have t 
fortune to see a Chinese sworn on the fragments of a broked 
saucer, or he may listen to the depositions of a Hindoo who 
has taken his oath on the water of the Ganges, and. of g 
Ceylonese who, before swearing, has kissed the sacred. too 
of BuppHa. None of these persons can be properly said te 
believe in any system of Revealed Religion; and 
if Lord RavenswortH were right, an oath could not he 
administered to them legally, nor would it be binding on 
them morally. It is true that the law presumes an oath on 
the New Testament to be, primdé facie, the form most 
binding on the conscience of a Christian, and will not allow 
a British-born subject to escape from this form, by allegi 
his disbelief in Christianity. But he can eseape. from, it 
asserting that he does not believe oaths to be sanctioned, by 
the Christian revelation. The audacity of Lord Ray. 
wortH is indeed marvellous, when he derives the impertange 
of Revealed Religion from the relation in which he supposes 
it to stand to a mode of asseveration which increasing 
numbers of fervent believers in Christianity. hold, tobe 
unchristian and irreligious. ond 
Lord RAVENsWoRTH, in the second place, tells his audienge 
that Revealed Religion is to be valued because it is. the: sale 
foundation of that “ great compact between sovereigns: and 
their subjects which is undertaken in this country, »and:in 
most Christian countries, at the Coronation,” | and: ‘from 
which flow all the duties of subjects to sovereigns,: ardrof 
sovereigns to subjects. There is no such compact, iand; the 
reciprocal obligations of sovereigns and subjects come from 
very different sources. The Coronation Oath is! a -vendrable 
and impressive ceremony ; and th im: practice it has 
been of than it may’ havecits 
as an appeal to the conscience of the monaréh; and ‘tothe 
sentiment of the people. But it is not a! compact at’ allsfor 
there is only one party to it, and, if it were, it would:be ridi- 
culous to pretend that all the rights of the’ commabity! dre 
sufficiently guarded by it. Our liberties would be in domi- 
derable danger if the prerogative of the Crown were veally 
only limited by the Coronation Oath, for the! monaréh might 
fairly ask whether its language bownd her ‘to ét such a 
labyrinth of fictions as the working British’ conbtitution. 
She is confessedly supreme over the Churéh-ts she forbidden 
to give away even a stall in a cathedral unless’ Lord Pxcue- 
8TON recommends an ineimbént? «She ovr 
Dread Sovereign” — where is ‘the instrument which” 
pels her to dismiss her Ministry at’ the’ bidding 
majority of the House of Commons, and to’ behave ‘herself in 
all things as the seryant of the’ servants of the ‘ten 
honseholders ? But ps the oddest of this theory 
is that it provides aftarchy. “Phe 
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Sovereign is not crowned immediately on accession—where, 
in the interim, are the mutual obligations of Sovereign and 


subject? The omission to account for the interval is the’ 


more extraordinary on Lord Ravenswortn’s part, because 
he generalizes his proposition, and makes it a strong point in 
his argument that the French word for Coronation is Sacre. 
Now the Emperor of the French is not yet sacré. Are there 
no obligations between Narotgon ITI. and his subjects? Does 
he recognise no duty to them, and they no allegiance to him? 
There are some quarters from which the insinuation would 
be intelligible, but we observe that Lord RavensworTu 
“ presented himself before” his audience because he thought 
“his coming might be of some advantage to the great cause 
of order and religion.” That talismanic word “ order” per- 
mits us to suppose that Lord Ravensworra is more anile 
than anarchical. 

The last two considerations urged by Lord Ravensworto 
deserve to be placed in juxtaposition. One is, that “all 
human laws are founded on Revealed Religion—” the other, 
that “ Revealed Religion is sanctioned by the English Com- 
mon-law.” These two propositions harmonize so admirably 
that we shall waste no words on either of them separately. 
But they betray, with curious distinctness, both the mo- 
tive and the method of Lord Ravesswortu’'s address. 
He had made up his mind that it would be a fine thing to 
deliver a sermon in a secular disguise—to defend Chris- 
tianity, not on its external or internal evidences, but on the 
ground of its relation to morals and to society. His way of 
doing this is, first, to call Christianity something else than 
Christianity—next, to cram a moralist—thirdly, to cram a 
jurist. Hence the triple result, “Revealed Religion”— 
Patey—Buacxstonr. Unfortunately, the expression, “ Re- 
vealed Religion,” compromises his argument ; while Pauey 
is a discredited writer on morals, and BLACKSTONE an ex- 
ploded commentator on law. As to Lord Ravenswortu’s 
audience, we are doubtful whether they will find his example 
or his teaching more pernicious. If they follow the first, they 
will read without discrimination, quote without relevancy, 
and conclude without caution. If they are swayed by the 
last, they will imperil their faith by allowing it to rest on 
arguments which the perusal of the first good manual of 
moral or political philosophy, purchased’ by the Newcastle 
Literary Institute, will blow away into thin air. 


LORD PALMERSTON ON MARITIME LAW. 


T is generally assumed that, in speeches on ceremonial 
oceasions, a Minister will confine himself to graceful 
commonplaces ; and no statesman is more willing than the 
present Premier to conform to so convenient a custom. 
One portion, however, of his recent address to the com- 
mereial community of Liverpool formed a remarkable 
exeeption to the established rule, though its importance has 
been overlooked in consequence of the apparent improbability 
that the speaker could intend to give any novel information 
to-his'audience. “I cannot help hoping,” said Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, “that those relaxations of former doctrines which 
were established in the beginning of the war, practised 
during its'continuance, and which have since been ratified 


by formal engagements, may perhaps be still further extended ; 


and; in the course of time, those principles of war which are 


»applied ito hostilities by land miay be extended, without 
“exception, to hostilities by sea, so that private property shall 
no longer be an object of aggression on either side,” 


Therelaxations introduced into the maritime codeof Europe 
by the Conference of Paris consist, in addition to one or two 
nugatory or declaratory propositions, in the agreement that 
privateering shall be abolished, and in the doctrine that a 
neutral flag shall henceforth cover the goods of an enemy. 
The United States, on being invited to accede to the new 
code, refuse to deprive themselves of the use of privateers, 
unless the European Powers would take the additional step 
of confining the seizure of mercantile vessels to the solitary 
case of attempts to violate an effective blockade. It was 
generally understood that. Mr. Marcy’s proposal to this effect 
was intended to terminate the discussion ; and the language 
in which it/was couched was, according to the uniform prac- 


tice of Mr. Preror’s Cabinet, harsh, overbearing, and discour- 


to England... The.parties to the Treaty of Paris had 
debarred themselves from entering into any separate nego- 
tiations with any Government which should refuse to accede 


oto, their compact... England, it was thought, had already 


rather made concessions than secured advantages to herself, 


‘and it was doubted whether the greatest maritime Power 


would consent still further to restrict the use of her long- 
established supremacy at sea. It now appears, however, 
that Lord Patmerston thoroughly agrees with Mr. Marcy ; 
and unless difficulties are interposed by the Continental 
Governments, the so-called freedom of the seas may soon 
receive an extension which was never thought of as a possi- 
bility by the statesmen of the last generation. 

It is a delicate task to adjust with friends and allies the 
conditions of a future quarrel. The laws of war were 
assuredly not, in the first instance, enacted during a time of 
peace. Plenipoteutiaries who are employed in discussing 
proposed relaxations of a maritime code are bound to pre- 
serve the habitual courtesy of their demeanour; and they 
may even take into account those interests of humanity 
which, according to their unanimous profession, supply the 
only motive for their exertions. Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly understood that each party to any such negotiation 
desires to establish the rule which may be most conducive to 
its own security or advantage whenever a state of war may 


arise. As long as France was the first maritime Power, it 


was a maxim of French law that an enemy’s merchandize was 
good prize wherever it was found on the seas ; but, for the past 
century, all the Continental States have maintained, in oppo- 
sition to England, the doctrine that the flag covered the goods. 
By the surrender of a claim which it had become invidious 
and dangerous to enforce, Lord CLareNpon purchased the 
exemption of a vast commercial marine from the attacks of 


privateers. ‘The American Government, however, refused to 


accede to the Convention, on the express ground that they 
could only retaliate on English commerce by the aid of pri- 
vate armaments; and before Mr. Marcy's plan can be 
adopted, all the great Powers must be satisfied that they 
will sustain neither a positive nor a relative loss by the 
exemption of private property from seizure. 

The English Government seems to have estimated cor- 
rectly the national interest in the question. Those who 
have much to lose have every motive for diminishing the 
risks of loss. The demand for convoys diverts a portion of 
the navy from its proper employment, and the partial inter- 
ruption of commerce by the enemy’s ships of war and pri-. 
vateers diminishes the resources on which the successful 
prosecution of hostilities must depend. In the great war at 
the beginning of the century, England, with a thousand armed 
ships afloat, was more annoyed than France by captures of 
merchant vessels; and our monopoly of maritime trade only 
increased the temptations which were offered to the activity 
of hostile cruisers. In a conflict with the United States, 
the prizes would be equal on either side, and the means of 
offence, espécially at the commencement of the war, would 
be greater on the side of England ; but our comparative 
superiority would be cheaply exchanged for the proposed 
abolition of privateering. If the negotiation is to be post- 
poned until America has nothing to gain by a bargain, it is 
probable that the existing maritime law will enjoy perpetual 
existence. 

Lord Pavtmerston’s language at Liverpool might perha 
be criticised on the ground of its excessive liberality. No 
Government has yet proposed the absolute exemption of pri- 
vate property from seizure. The Premten’s words, construed 
according to their literal meaning, would extend to the aboli- 
tion of blockade; and Russia, if not France, would be only 
too eager to jump at so unexpected a boon. Except in 
the few instances in which a blockade is ancillary to a 
siege, it is mainly directed against the enemy’s commeree, 
and incidentally it puts an end to neutral intercourse. A 
declaration that the practice was illegal would remove one 
of the principal advantages derived from the possession of 
maritime supremacy. Lord PAatmersron is, on the whole, 
justified in his assertion that the conflicts of fleets and 
armies decide the great contests of nations; but generals 
and admirals have always an ulterior object in view besides 
the slaughter or dispersion of their opponents. A fleet 
which, after a great victory, had nothing to do but to sail 
home in triumph, would be an expensive and somewhat 
inefficient instrument of warfare. 

It may perhaps be admitted that there is no valid 
distinction between hostilities on land and hostilities at 
sea ; for it is not strictly true that commerce and private 
property are, in either case, held absolutely _ An 
army occupying a position on a trunk line of railway 
would not consult any code of laws to authorize an effectual 
blockade of the terminus. Neutral luggage vans would 
in vain demand a , and hostile trucks would be 


singularly fortunate if they were reconsigned to their 
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owners. Property in transit may be not less sacred 
than at home, but it has always been considered a more 
legitimate object of plunder. Napoteon confiscated all the 
English merchandize he could find, even in the hands of neu- 
trals or of his own subjects; and although modern Govern- 
ments might probably carry on war in a more civilized manner, 
they would certainly not allow the free passage of hostile 
goods through the districts occupied by their troops. Whena 
province becomes the theatre of war, it is declared to be in a 
state of siege, and all the ordinary laws are suspended. The 
commander, who for the time combines the functions of the 
Legislature and the Executive, seldom fails to promulgate 
regulations which interfere in many respects with private 
property. The French armies extorted not less than a hun- 
dred millions from Germany during the continuance of the 
Imperial protests against English interference with maritime 
commerce. The rule is, that private property on land is 
exempt from capture; but the exceptions are so numerous 
and extensive as to involve a large modification of the law. 

The English Government will do well to push forward, on 
every suitable occasion, negotiations directed to the estab- 
lishment of the principles laid down in Mr. Marcy’s note ; 
but it would be desirable to abstain, as far as possible, from 
affirmations of general doctrines which may hereafter lead 
to inconvenient results. Private property at sea ought to 
be ordinarily exempted from capture, not in virtue of its 
inherent sacredness, or of any abstract theory, but by the 
express ment of the maritime Powers; and the right 
of bond blockades—a right not yet contested by any 
Government—must be expressly reserved, or, at the utmost, 
abandoned only in favour of neutrals. The possible incon- 
sistency of blockade with the ordinary freedom of commerce 
may be set off against the innumerable burdens imposed 
by an army on the territory which it occupies or controls. 
Wars have not yet been reduced to the regularity of duels, 
as methods of vindicating the national honour according to 
certain conventional rules. The conflicts of fleets and armies 
are, in fact, decisive, because regular forces are irresistible 
except when opposed by similar adversaries; but a belli- 
gerent, secure of exemption from the ordinary calamities 
of war, would have no motive for giving way after a defeat. 

In one respect, success by land is more advantageous than 
by sea. Conquest, or the seizure of territorial sovereignty, 
has always been considered legitimate ; but it is impossible 
to appropriate the sea. The exemption, therefore, of private 
property on land would still leave a valuable prize to the 
victor, whilst the greatest naval achievement must be com- 
paratively barren. The time, in short, is not ripe for the 
extension of the new principle to all its possible consequences ; 
but the abolition of the seizure of an enemy’s goods in the 
open sea may be safely and advantageously conceded by 
England, 


THE FIRST CABINET COUNCILS. 


some months will probably elapse before 
Parliament meets for the despatch of business, the 
reassembling of the Cabinet in council is a sign that the 
vacation of politicians, as well as of lawyers and men of 
business, is practically over. The season of itinerant oratory 
has pretty well come to anend. Knights of the Shire may 
perhaps no longer consider it necessary to expose their policy, 
or want of policy, as the case may be; and Sir Cuares 
Naprer’s rhodomontade, and Mr. Apstey self- 
glorification, together with Mr. Roesuc’s and Mr. Hap- 
FIELD’s Sheffield manifestoes, are not improbably among the 
last of the premonitory hints to be vouchsafed to Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. The old Session has been reviewed, 
criticised, excused, growled at, and everything but boasted of, 
in all re of the kingdom. Lord Patmerston himself has 
wound up the Ministerial holiday displays by his genial 
speeches at Manchester, and his equally cheerful response 
to the Banger of the citizens Baas at the Mansion- 
house. Even the Premzer, however, has been able to do 
little more than apologize for the unfruitfulness of the 
last Session. In his cheery way of looking at things, he 
sees no reason to regret the absence of a larger crop of useful 
measures. ‘True, there was very little done; but it is so 
much better to improve things by degrees than to attempt 
hasty innovations, that we shall be all the better off in the 
long run, in the Premrer’s opinion, for having taken time to 
mature some of the projects which the Government intro- 
duced without sufficient consideration, and withdrew with- 
out sufficient cause. Besides, in legislative matters, it is 


the natural order of things that a series of failures should 
prepare the way for final triumph. The hindrances to legis- 
lation, at which impatient spirits have been disposed to chafe, 
are not, in Lord PaLmMerston’s view, exceptional occurrences 
to be deplored, but established laws of political progress to be 
acquiesced in, and even to be admired. The moral of his plea- 
sant talk is simply this—that the same obstacles must always 
be looked for, and that there is no ground for hoping that the 
Session of next year will be any improvement onits predecessor, 
But while the Protec Minister has been ventilating his 
comfortable philosophy on the subject, he is too shrewd not 
to have observed the growing dissatisfaction with which 
Parliamentary, and especially Ministerial, indolence is every- 
where regarded. It is not only in the press and in private 
society that this feeling has displayed itself, but the public 
harangues of members of every shade of opinion and every 
degree of capacity have all harped on the same theme—the 
inefficiency of Parliament. Lord Patmerston has credit 
large share of practical sagacity; and if, as we hope, he 
deserves the reputation, he must be well aware that to retain 
the measure of popularity which he now enjoys, he must 
spend the next—es he ought to have spent the last—few 
months in diligent preparation for a working Session. The 
series of Cabinet Councils in which the future measures of 
the Ministers will have to be settled, has now commenced; 
and we presume that the crop of Bills ordered from the 
various departments at the beginning of the recess hag 
already begun to crowd the Ministerial pigeon-holes. Even, 
however, without the task of digesting a new heap of raw 
projects, the Cabinet might find ample occupation between 
now and February in recasting the remains of the measures 
which have already undergone that purification of defeat 
which Lord Patmerston considers so highly beneficial. A, 
chivalrous Minister like the Noble Lord at the head of, 
the Government cannot, we presume, give up the reform of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords without, 
making some attempt to retrieve the disgrace of last year; 
and past experience must have satisfied him that no 
small thought and labour will be needed to frame an 
acceptable Bill on a subject which presents so many, 
anomalies, and excites so much susceptibility. Law, 
reform, which has been an utter blank since Lord Cran-, 
WORTH’s elevation to the woolsack, will demand all the time, 
and attention which can be given to it. There are the), 
CHANCELLOR'S five Consolidation Bills to be put into their, 
final shape, before being presented to Parliament as a speci-; 
men of the labours of Mr. BeLtenpen Ker’s Commission—a 
body which has hitherto displayed an amount of negative, 
activity worthy of Mr. Tuwarres’s board. Every conceiy- 
able blunder has already been committed in the various pre-, 
jects which have been brought forward, during the last twenty), 
years, for the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and it will 
be almost impossible to avoid framing a good measure on this 
subject, if the old errors are not reproduced. But even the 
task of steering clear of known rocks and shallows will 
require some study and pains on the part of Government, 
Again, it will be impossible for Ministers to meet Parlia¢! 
ment without one more effort to carry the schemes of com» 
mercial reform which were sacrificed last year by Mr. Lows, 
impetuous tactics. The stre of the party which now) 
insists on the abolition of the Liverpool tax on shipping is] 
much greater than it was; but it will not the less requine) 
time, consideration, and judgment to prepare a Bill which, 
may give effect to just demands, without outraging that great); 
dogma of the religion of property, known as “the sanctity of 
vested rights.” Partnership reform will never be an easy: 
subject to handle, and it will need an almost perfect measure J 
to survive the pertinacious attacks of the money monopolista 
and the critical jealousy of reformers, who are only too ready 
to find defects in every scheme but theirown. And further, 
there must be some Ministerial action on the question of agri- 
cultural statistics, which seems at present to furnish the Op-» 
position with their only object of unanimous aversion. i 
These are but a part of the arrears which the Cabinet 
has to work off in consequence of its past indolent. 
inaction ; and when, to all these pressing calls upon Mini#.» 
terial industry, is added the task of remodelling the thousand-, 


and-one crude schemes which have probably been evoked « 


from the recesses of the public establishments, there will 


assuredly be no lack of material for official industry, The 
future of Lord Patmersroy’s Cabinet depends, perhaps « 


more upon the energy with which it may 
preli work which must be done 
than upon anything else whatever. Effective prepa- 
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ration is as essential to a Parliamentary campaign as com- 
missariat arrangements are to a military expedition. 
Unless a Cabinet is supplied, at the outset, with measures 
fully matured, it has little chance of getting through a 
session without dishonour. Clever tactics and brilliant 


body who asks for it. There were not many popular places 
vacant when “Sir Cuti1ne” started as a public man ; and if 
you can’t sit for the West Riding or a University, it is 


something to get into Parliament for St. Albans. On this 
principle Sir acted. Lord Snarressury is his 


debates may avert defeats, and may even snap occasional 
triumphs, but something more solid is requisite to save an 
Administration from perishing of internal weakness. It is 
just when the stimulus of opposition is most feeble that the 
danger from this cause is the greatest ; and we certainly do 
not remember a time when the occupants of the Treasury 
benches had less to fear from the unity or vigour of their 
opponents than at present. A Minister of less experience 
and tact than Lord Patmerston might well be tempted to 
rd the taunts, and even the chance victories, of a 
rty without a policy, without discipline, and without the 
materials for forming a Government. The Premier might, 
perhaps, maintain his Bare for a time, even though he 
should content himself with securing the votes essential 
to the carrying on of the administration, and humour- 
ing the House of Commons in its disposition to escape 
from the drudgery of legislation, ut though such 
tactics might answer for the moment with the pre- 
sent House of Commons, Lord Patmerston is probably 
too shrewd to try the experiment. Last year, fe knew 
very well that every other consideration was merged, 
first, in the war, and afterwards in the peace, and 
that he could indulge with impunity in a little official 
Some may have thought that he stretched his pri- 
pe to the utmost; but he had not calculated amiss, and 
all shortcomings were, with just the least murmuring in 
the world, forgiven. Now, however, he must be equally well 
aware that a very opposite temper prevails, and that people 
are, above all things, bent on efficient legislation on domestic 
topies. We trust that he will accommodate himself to the 
present mood of the country with as much facility as he 
did to a very different state of public feeling. Should 
he do so, he may become a popular and powerful Minister ; 
but anything approaching to indolence or indifference 
in the prosecution of important reforms is certain to 
create an adverse feeling out-of-doors, which will greatly 
modify the result of the next elections, and perhaps even 
influence the present House sufficiently to destroy the 
ige and endanger the existence of the Cabinet. Assi- 
duity, though by no means the only virtue wanted to give 
strength ‘nd permanence to Lord Patmerstoy’s Adminis- 
tration, is, at all events, one of the most essential conditions 
of a result which he is probably very far from regarding with 
indifference. It remains to be seen whether the love of 
power or the love of ease will exercise the greater influence 
over the Premier's mind—it is certain that they cannot be 
simultaneously gratified. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tory is a very great man asa 
Whig’’—such used to be the boast in Anti-Jacobin days. 
The saying might perhaps now-a-days be literally inverted ; 
but its substantial truth to human nature remains. Any 
man may be a hero, and get hero-worship accordingly, pro- 
vided he is not particular about the cultus or his Fovptans. 
The Pantheon of our day, like the old Roman one, is always 
tlasti¢: enough to contain another stock or stone. There 


model ; and as is the Earl to the Baronet, so is the champion 
of Exeter-Hall to the patron of the Evangelical Alliance. 
The original picture is dull—the replica is not only dull, 
but faded. The Evangelical Lord is noisy and pretentious, 
not without a slight dash of bluster and dictation—the 
Evangelical Baronet is only a Forcible Feeble. You get 
sulky and angry, and feel somewhat insulted by the 
loftier sort of Pharisaism ; but nobody is angry with Sir 
Cuttine Earptey. He does not fill space enough. He is 
searcely tangible. He makes himself felt only as a solid, 
wet, dull mist and fog—an obscure and obscuring presei.ce. 
He writes or copies out two long columns of the doings of 
himself and friends. The thing is printed in the 7imes of 
Tuesday last. Did one out of the Sixty Thousand 
through it? What is it all about, people say? 0 
is Sir Cuntine Earprey, and what is the Evangelical 
Alliance? per idem. Sir is the Evangelical 
Alliance, and the Evangelical Alliance is Sir CuLuine. 

It has come to this, but it was not originally intended to 
be so. The Evangelical Alliance has only step by step 
floundered into this abyss of Hatti-Scheriffs, and the case of 
“ Yani Sava, the wealthy Greek,” and “the Armenian girl 
sixteen years of age.” It is now eleven years ago since the 
Alliance took name and shape. Its first publications are 
before us. It started as a “ Conference on Christian Union, 
held in the lecture-room of the Medical Institution, Liver- 
pool.” Its object—its avowed object, at least—was congenial 
to its birthplace; it was to set the dislocations and stanch 
the wounds of the Church. Its function was to unite sepa- 
rate Christians, not to proselytize from other bodies. It 
was “a yearning after union.” One of its originators, Mr. 
James, of Birmingham, even “regretted the introduction of 
the Maynooth question into the preliminary statement of the 
Scottish brethren, because it has its political aspects.” Mr, 
Hamitton went further, and would regret that “this 
were an anti-Papal movement, or even an auti-Infidel move- 
ment, or that it took any mere anti form. He would 
regret if its objects were merely oppositional.” Obviously 
its object was to get people of all denominations together, 
and this could only be on the principle of compromise or 
sinking differences. It entertained large aims. It was, on 
its first announcement, proposed to have a great universal 
union, consisting of several minor ones, as of Scotland, 
England, and France, all in confraternity—each national 
union consisting of large district unions, and these 
again of village unions. A monthly magazine, the institu- 
tion of monthly prayer meetings, and the delivery and publi- 
cation of lectures, were among the first details of machinery 

d. “Im + schools in connexion with it were to 
be established ; the literature of the country was to be im- 
regnated with its spirit; books were to be written in the 

t way, continually exposing the folly and narrow-minded- 
ness which would exclude from the new union large masses of 
the Christian Church. Mr. Baptist Noext—then, nominally 
at least, a clergyman of the Church of land—required 
the nascent Association to take an especially anti-Roman 
form; but this suggestion did not represent the general 
feeling, or, at aay rate, the assumed title of the institution, 


were sOme 30,000 claimants in ante-Christian times, and | The Alliance was for the purpose of bringi together, for 
the a¢commoda and liberal spirit of the moderns is | common objects, every testant denomination. But 
nearly as got a dressing from the satirist for | where, we ask, are the fruits of this Church of churches, 


bowing down to cats and onions; but when Sir CuLiine 

LEY is a notable, we have not much to congratulate 
ourselves upon. Why is he a notable? And what does he 
represent? And why, during the last few weeks, has he been 
honoured with large type to his letters by the Zimes? These 
are not questions of much importance, and the last may be 
Very easily disposed of. It was because the Zimes thought 
that, as “Sir Cutzina” had a name, most likely he was 
popular with somebody. Hence the large type. But, on its 
more experienced writers finding—for of late the Times 
seems to have edited itself—that Sir CuLtmne was only an 
acknowledged and accredited bore, this distinguished Baronet 
has been passed through the familiar stages of “ blarney,” 
“chaff,” and insolence familiar to the Sixty Thousand 
readers when the leader of pe opinion has committed a 


this hyper-cecumenical council? We must look for the 
Alliance in a parlour in the Adelphi; and of its results 
the most notable is, that the Sir Cunuinc Earpier 
of 1845 is the Sir Earpiey of 1856. 
We cannot recal any more interesting fact, in the history 
of the world or the church, connected with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. The labours of its survivors seem to 
consist in making pious speeches, and in drinking tea— 
amiable objects in themselves, and which, in a sense, ex- 
haust the title of the Association. Certainly the Alliance 
has not left its mark on the world. Sir Cutiine points 
with satisfaction to two of its triumphs—the release of 
the Maprar, and the protection secured to Dr. AcHILLL. 
About the last fact, we should have thought the least said 
the better. The patronage of this convert was 
mistake, and made a hero of the wrong man. searcely the sort of | fruit anticipated at the dawn of the 

But still, though not a general favourite, the Baronet has | alliance in 1851. Eleven years’ work, and ouly the Mapiat 
4 place in the great economy of visible things. So has every- and Acnittr to show for it! As to the Mapuat, it was a 
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case of general sentimentalism. There wasa talk of dungeons 
and interesting captives; and there were portraits, in all 
the printshops, of a handsome young man, reading the 
Bible in chains. This took ; and, coupled with some lucky 
political necessities of the time, the case was popular. But 
of the ten thousand sympathizers with the Map1al, we will 
venture to say that not ten ever heard of the Evangelical 
Alliance in connexion with these interesting victims. And, 
as to Dr. HyacintHe AcHILLI, the connexion of the Alli- 
ance with his name isa page in its history which a wiser 
man than Sir Cutty would have suppressed—as, indeed, 
the wiser friends of the Alliance have contrived to do ; for 
it is the very first time that we have learned that the 
British public was blessed with the company of this 
honoured refugee and convert through its happy and suc- 
cessful intervention. 

But the Evangelical Alliance has yet triumphs in store. 
After eleven years of propagandism—after all its promises 
and professions—after auspicating the days when millions 
yet unborn, and their children’s children, should go as 
pilgrims to the place where the Evangelical Alliance was 
first formed—it at last claims, though seemingly reduced 
to the ubiquitous activity and diffu-ed, yet solitary, per- 
sonality of Sir CuLtine, to have something to show. It has 
correspondents in Turkey, and agents at Calcutta ; and three 
of such correspondents, after deep consultations with Be- 
nares and other seats of Oriental learning, assure us, on the 
authority of sundry mollahs and divers muftis—we are mer- 
cifully spared their names and academical degrees—that the 
religion of Mahomet denounces death on apostates from 
Islam, but that, somehow or other, in British India, this 
deduction from the Koran is not usually carried out. With 
this solemn fact Sir CuLLinc confronts us, and quotes Bacon 
to assure us “that Englishmen have learned to rest upon 
facts.” And on the whole, the fact is one to rest upon; and 
we should recommend Sir Cuurxe to follow the example 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and not only to rest, but— 
as its members have done—to go fast asleep upon it. 
And then we have the great case of Yanit Sava, which we 
hardly think will turn out a Map1rar matter, and about which 
one thing alone is clear—that the barbarous maxims of the 
Koran and the interpretations of the Ulemahs are not carried 
out. And so with respect to the Armenian girl. We cannot 
accept these far-fetched cases. What more easy than for 
criminals of all sorts, wealthy merchants—even Greek 
specimens of the Dean Pavut class—to profess themselves 
“ Protestant converts,” to escape the laws of the country ? 
We know nothing about Yani Sava; but the Turkish or 
any other Government would be impossible were a law 
affirming religious toleration to be interpreted as an immu- 
nity for all Turkish subjects from all Turkish laws, on their 
simply claiming to be “ Protestant converts.” The Evan- 
gelical Alliance, of course, is desirous of compensating for its 
failure at home by meddling abroad. But let it redeem the 
unprofitable past. If it will not abandon its original pur- 
pose, as a pretty Utopian dream, at any rate let it concen- 
trate such energies as it has left on producing something like 
union among professing evangelical bodies here in England. 
To say the truth, judging from recent specimens, we have 
not much faith in foreign converts of any sort. Let 
Turkish Aid Associations and Evangelical Alliances, and 
Missions to Turkey, remember that there are some 
quite as bad as Jews and Turks to convert at home. 
And we have all of us had too much experience of the 
danger of Protectorates in the East to incur another war 
for even Yani Sava. There is a Dr. and Bishop Gospat who 
was sent out to Palestine to convert the Jews, and failing 
in this, he is now preaching a systematic and aggressive 
course of proselytism against all bodies of Oriental Christians. 
This, we suppose, is another form of Evangelical Alliance, 
but it is one which is likely enough to embroil us in the 
East. Whether it be in the spiritual interests of rene- 
my from Mahomedanism, or from Greek Christianity, or 
rom Latin Christianity, we honestly counsel religious per- 
sons—be they of High Church, Low Church, or No church 
—to bethink themselves whether there is not sufficient of 
missionary work nearer home to employ the energies of all 
who, if less energetic, are more sensible than Sir CuLiina. 
And as to the perfervid Baronet himself, when he has 
impressed the principles of the Evangelical Alliance on the 
township of Erith—to say nothing of Greenhithe, much 
less of Gravesend, or even of Plumstead—we shall be ready 
him even into the terrible case of Sava 

imself, 


ot? oF 
PATRIOTS AND THEIR PRINCIPLES." 


| eee has many enemies in this world of oppression 
and wrong, but none so mischievous as the race ‘of 
visionary revolutionists. Whenever Liberal statesmen are 
striving, by such means as they can find, to make the most 
of every opportunity for advancing the cause of freedom, 
some of these impatient zealots are sure to mar their efforts 
by incendiary harangues and impracticable theories. Durin; 
the last week, two particularly uncompromising advocates 
freedom—Mr. Rorsuck and M. Kossurn—have been exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to rivet the chains of the 
victims of absolute government. It is just possible to find 
a shadow of an excuse for the Ex-dictator of Hungary. He 
is a defeated and expatriated agitator. He is a great mastér 
of declamatory eloquence. His vanity and his resentment 
are soothed by the applause which his ready denunciations 
never fail to win from the sympathetic audiences before 
whom he is accustomed to hold forth We can make 
allowances for the strong language of a man who has 
no weapon left but his tongue with which to castigate his 
former enemies. It is not, perhaps, very dignified for a dis- 
comfited patriot to take to scolding like a shrew, but they 
always do it. Joun MrrcHe.. became greater than ever in 
invective after his flight to America, and KossutH is only 
acting the part common to his tribe, when he denounces 
the policy of Austria with all the vigour of which he 
is capable. It is a pity, however, that he does not reflect 
on the injury which he does to the cause which he pro- 
fesses to have at heart. His lecture on Italy was as damag- 
ing to her prospects as he could make it. Ifall the epithets 
which he so freely lavished had been deserved, and if all his 
speculations were truth itself, they would not be the less de- 
trimental to the progress of rational liberty. Were he never 
so correct in his lively description of Louis NaPoLEon as 
“a toadstool sprung from a swamp of blood,” he can hardly 
suppose that imagery of this description is calculated to en- 
courage France to more energetic efforts for the suppression 
of Neapolitan cruelty. It may be the fact, as M. Kossuta 
maintains, that the failure of the Italian struggle, in 1848, 
was attributable to the bad leadership of Canto ALBERTO ; 
but there is very little use in dwelling upon this theme at a 
time when the only chance for Italy is to be found in the 
liberal tendencies of the kingdom of Sardinia, and the im- 
portant relations which she has established by her bold and 


| judicious policy. But M. Kossutu is never satisfied with- 


out having all the world for enemies. If he wants to pro- 
mote an Italian insurrection, he takes care to enlist 
all the Powers of Europe against it by proclaiming its in- 
evitable connexion with a Polish and Hungarian rebellion, 
and declaring his conviction that its echoes will awaken the 
French people from their torpor of national degradation. At 
the same time, he is careful to disgust the millions who still 
retain their faith in the Papacy by the bitterest expressions 
of contempt for the Pope. He looks to nothing short of a 
universal conflagration, and addresses himself exclusively to 
the rabid class that raised the red flag in Paris, and fol- 
lowed the wild leading of Mazzin1 in Italy. Unfortunately 
for M. Kossurn, the ultra-revolutionists to whom he appeals 
were never in a more hopeless condition than at this moment; 
and language which, at another time, might have raised 
half Europe in arms can serve no purpose now but to obstruct 
the friends of constitutional liberty, or at most to tempt 4 
handful of madmen to rush on certain destruction. It is not 
likely that M. Kossuru will ever learn to appreciate the 
actual position of European affairs. Like all exiles, he jndges 
of everything by the light of the events in which he formerly 
bore a conspicuous part. In imagination he still lives in the 
midst of universal insurrection, and can find no better way of 
conciliating supporters to freedom than by threatening 4 
repetition of the horrors of 1848. 

The ill-judged violence of the H ian fugitive is au in- 
telligible result of his own personal history ; but we are 
quite at a loss to account for the extravagant theories which 
Mr. Rogsucx has propounded, to the intense gratification of 
the populace of Sheffield. Every one knows that Mr. 
Rogsuck was born to redress all wrong, and to castigate all 
offenders. The part which he has assumed to himself in 
public life he would impose on England in the common- 
wealth of nations. Great Britain is to become the Ro#suck 
of the world, and to enjoy the same pleasant reputatioi ‘which 
the Member for Sheffield has gained for himself’ imong 
his brother politicians. We have heard a deal'at’times 
of the special destiny of England. A ig “to"some, it 8 
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to clothe the world with calico. To people the waste places 
of the earthj and) carry civilization and religion to every 
quarter of the globe, is another and more elevated mission 
eommonly ascribed to her. But Mr. Roesuck’s notion of 
our national duties goes far beyond anything of this kind. 
 Tt.is our duty to see that humanity is not oppressed.” If 
despots band together, we are to defy them. If republicans 
are aggressive, we are to keep them within bounds. If any 
State in the world offends, we are to inflict the punishments 
due. In short, if anything goes wrong anywhere, we are to set 
it.right. The sceptre of England is to be turned into a police- 
man’s truncheon, to keep universal order among the jarring 
states of the world. All people who obstruct the progress of 
humanity are to move on at our bidding, and even our nearest 
kindred are to be kept in awe of our impartial baton. As Mr. 
Rogsvck says, he likes straightforward speaking, and in the 
application of his theory to the case of America, he gives us 
a tolerably strong specimen :—“ We have everything to bind 
_us to that nation—the same blood, the same language, the 
same literature, laws and institutions ; they are bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh ; they are Englishmen across the 
Atlantic. Butif they should do an injustice, are we to stand 
by and see it done? No. England's great destiny makes 
her the protector of mankind, and we should be derogating 
from our dignity if we allowed any nation, however great, 
_however nearly allied to us, to do aught that would bring dis- 
eredit upon the great principles of humanity, if we could 
prevent it.” These are large words, and would be quite ap- 
propriate in the mouth of a conqueror who had the whole 
world at his feet. But of course in Mr. Roesuck’s scheme, 
England is only to assert her right to absolute dominion on 
behalf of the oppressed. We ought, for instance, to have put 
down Russia in Hungary, no less than in Turkey. How 
..we were to have done the business is not so clearly explained ; 
_ but when an orator gets into the putting-down and crump- 
jling-up vein, he cannot be expected to keep probability in 
view. 
,,. The curious part of this new theory of universal dominion 
» is that it is all ingeniously deduced from the doctrine of 
enon-intervention. The reasoning is very simple. Non- 
‘intervention, of course, implies that other countries ought 
, hot to intervene. Hence follows the duty of England to 
, {prevent them; and as all international wrong may be 
_@eseribed as an illegal intervening in the affairs of other 
;,,people, it of course follows that England is bound, on the 
{Principle of non-intervention, to take upon herself the 
Settlement of all the quarrels that may arise on the face 
;,,0£ the earth. It may be very mean-spirited to consider the 
_» pretensions of other countries, or to count the cost of so 
_ Magnificent a theory; but we cannot quite forget that 
,{ Stump orators, and even statesmen of the United States, 
;, have notions of their own about manifest destiny. More 
;, modest, however, than Mr. Rozsuck, they do not affect to 
_, extend its operations beyond their own continent. But they 
» ate very quick at taking a hint from the Mother Country ; 
») #nd_we cannot exactly see what is to prevent them from 
.{, asserting a claim, co-ordinate with our own, to the regulation 
mundane affairs. France,tvo, aud Russia are quite capable 
_{-f entertaining dreams of universal dominion as comprehen- 
.4,8ive as Mr. Rogsuck’s, and in such an event the only result 
hoeWould be a general mélée to decide who should have the 
tonight of keeping his neighbours quiet. Like most theories 
« jd, political matters, Mr. Rorsuck’s doctrine breaks down 
tog When applied to actual events. We need not waste words 
od} ta,prove that the Government of Naples affords as perfect a 
eoghspecimen of oppression as ever called for active non-inter- 
vivo @ntion of the Sheffield description. But, strange to say, 
oj @ugland, though the protector of mankind and the destined 
yp¢hampion of humanity, is, on the principle, bound 
abstain from interference between King FERDINAND 
~ and his subjects. The theory settles it all in half-a- 
-«j dozen words, and outraged humanity may cry in vain for 
ove Aelp in a case which does not fall within the jurisdiction of 
doid® pedantic dogma. But what is humanity in comparison 
jo ,@¥ith a paradox? And when was there a more marvellous 
if paradox than this, which is the pith of Mr. Rogsuck’s 
ily 9 @¥gament—England is bound to intervene to put down inter- 
oi 1.¥€ntion, because intervention is oppression, but England is 
«oheund not to meddle with tyrannical oppression, because such 
<oygtaeddling would be intervention? It is strange that a 
dloid Profeneed man of the people should be the author of a theory 
scomWhich asserts the right of one country to domineer over the 
om World, and acknowledges the title of a tyrant to do as he 
ti ea with his own subjects. 
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MR. PHILLIPS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Mé; PHILLIPS, formerly so well known as an advocate at 


the criminal bar, and more recently as a Commissioner of the 
Insolvent Court, has devoted some part of his annual holiday to 
the task of writing a pamphlet, entitled Vacation Thoughts on 
Capital Punishments, in which he has once more repeated all 
the commonplaces on the subject. Most of these have been so 
constantly advanced, and so conclusively answered, that it would 
be waste of time to go over them again. Upon one part of the 
subject—the question of the propriety of public executions— 
we have already expressed our opinion ; but there are three argu- 
ments brought forward by Mr. Phillips, which, though certainly 
not new, seem to us to require notice, if for no other reason 
than that they show the extreme weakness, moral and logical, 
of the cause in support of which they are adduced. The most 
plausible of these is one which has been familiar to all writers 
upon the subject since the days of Beccaria. Human wisdom, it 
is said, is fallible—therefore human punishments ought not to be 
irrevocable. No doubt this is an objection to capital punishments, 
and it is one which ought to be attentively weighed, Mr. Phil- 
lips devotes some twenty pages to the enumeration of instances— 
most of them sufficiently notorious—of the capital punishment of 
innocent men. They are nine in number, and an attentive ex- 
amination of them throws great light on the real weight of the 
argument. 

n the first place, every case mentioned by Mr. Phillips 
occurred under the old state of the law. Not a single one does 
he mention as having taken place since the abolition of capital 
punishment for minor offences. Since that measure was adopted, 
capital punishment has been invariably restricted to cases in 
which there was no doubt whatever of the guilt of the prisoner. 
Mr. Phillips himself can hardly dispute that such cases may 
exist. No rational being can doubt the guilt of the last four or 
five persons executed at the Old Bailey. If Barthelémy, 
Buranelli, Bousfield, and Palmer were not proved to be guilty of 
the crimes for which they suffered, there is no suck thin as 
certainty in life. On the other hand, the grounds on which 
Westron’s and Corrigan’s sentences were commuted, carried the 
doctrine of the benefit of a doubt to its extreme limit. ‘These 
instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, prove to 
demonstration that it is possible the law may be so administered 
as to furnish a complete answer to the objection relied on. 
There is not a case quoted by Mr. Phillips which really supports 
the reductio ad absurdum which he seeks to establish against 
the law. He has not brought forward one instance in which 
the extrajudicial inquiry which at present always precedes an 
execution would not have prevented injustice; and there is 
hardly one which, in the present day, would not have ended in 
an acquittal. 

For example, Eliza Fenning was hanged for attempting to 
poison her master’s family. As she nearly died of the poisoned 
dish herself, she ought to have been, and in all probability at the 
present day would have been, acquitted on the evidence given at 
the trial. She would, at any rate, have been pardoned after 
sentence ; for before her execution, ‘‘ an offer was made to prove” 
that another person was the criminal. But “a culpable indiffe- 
rence dss --ggl and she was executed. Surely this only proves 
the culpability of the indifference, not the impossibility of dis- 
covering the truth. Mr. Phillips fills three or four pages with 
accounts of her youth and beauty, and apostrophes to “thee” 
and “thou ;” but we think that the doctrine that pretty girls are 
not to be hanged was carried quite far enough in the infamous 
case of Celestina Sommer. Another case mentioned by Mr. 
Phillips happened in 1660, when three people were hanged for 
the murder of a man who had disappeared, and who reappeared 
some time after their execution. The evidence against two of 
them was such as would not now be admitted at all, and, even if 
it were, the case would he at once stopped by the judge, inasmuch 
as the corpus delicti—the death of the person sup to be 
murdered—was not proved. “ Yet,” says Mr. Phillips, “ from 
the grave of the Perrys a monitory voice should have arisen, 
repealing for ever capital punishments in England.” In another 
case, a man was overheard quarrelling with his daughter. 
He locked her in her room, and left her. She stabbed 
herself, and he was hung for the murder. The suggestion of 
suicide is so obvious, and might be so easily reconciled with the 
facts by scientific evidence, in the raacvy Sgay of medical 
knowledge, that there can be little doubt that in the present 
day the life of the accused would have been saved. The 
strongest case of all is that of a person who went to bed at an 
inn, and was stabbed in the night by his servant. A man who 
knew he had money in his ion was ge | the bedside, 
with a bloody knife and bloody hands. He intended to 
commit the murder, but had been forestalled, and in his terror 
had dropped the knife. He told this story—su ss th 
fact of his intention—as soon as he was arrested, but confessed 
what turned out to be the truth afterwards. He was hanged. 
We much doubt whether a jury would now convict in such a 
case. Atall events, they would ue pa require some evidence 
to show whether any one else had had access to the room, whether 
there were other traces of blood than those found on the pri- 
soner, and so on. It is hardly possible to conceive that the 
absence of such evidence sh escape the notice of the judge, 
or that it could be supplied if the man were innocent. These 


cases, and cases like , prove, not that human judgment is 
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so fallible that it cannot be trusted, but that human life was once 
of so little value that people did not fully exert their faculties 
where it was concerned. Assume that capital punishments are 
desirable on other grounds, and it is surely absurd to sa that it 
is never to be inflicted because cases have occurred in which due 
vigilance has not been exercised, and because cases may occur in 
which great vigilance would be required. 

Mr. Phillips's second argument is not more original, and is far 
less weighty. Indeed, we cannot conceive how a man of his repu- 
tation can advance it seriously. — punishments, he says, are 
contrary to the social contract. Society derives all its rights 
from the voluntary cession made of them by individuals; but no 
individual has, and, therefore, no individual can transfer, a 
right over his own life. Does any human being really believe in 
a contract which nobody made, to which nobody ever consented, 
from which nobody is at liberty to dissent, and the terms of which 
cannot, from their nature, be ascertained? The social con- 
tract is the merest fiction, invented solely because it served to 
convince a system-making age that Kings might, under 
certain circumstances, be resisted. To appeal to it in the 
present day is surely mere trifling. If any relation at all 
can be traced between capital punishments and the social con- 
tract, it would seem to be this—that since capital punishments 
have, with few and trifling exceptions, prevailed all over the 
world, and under all forms of government, governments are 
nowhere founded on a social contract, because, if they were, 
they could not inflict capital punishments. It is, however, 
a waste of time to argue about the possible effects of nonen- 
tities. 

Mr. Phillips's third argument is a very common one, and, in 
fact, is the real ground on which most of the opponents of capital 
punisiment rely. It is founded on what we conceive to be 
an entire misconception of the whole character and purpose 
of Christianity. | Characteristically enough, both partics, 
in this, as in so many other controversies, consider the 
Bible their stronghold. We are too well aware of the 
difficulties’ which environ the whole subject to place much 
weight upon what Coleridge used to call ‘the ever-widening 
spiral ergo,” deduced from single texts of Scripture. Of the gene- 
ral bearing and sentiments of the Biblical writers an opinion may 


be formed ; but it is, we think, a mistake to expect from them. 


precepts about the details of legislation. Yet, however difficult 
it may be to say who is right in the application of a particular 
text, there is very often no sort of difficulty in saying who is 
wrong. Mr. Phillips’s arguments on this subject are occasion- 
ally so characteristic that we cannot pass them over unnoticed. 
The famous text, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,” is supposed by him to be either pro- 
phetie or denunciatory, but to be clearly not imperative. e 
offer no opinion at all upon its construction, except that Mr. 
Phillips's reasons for his construction are perfectly monstrous. 
“Tt cannot have been imperative,” says Mr. Phillips, “‘ because 
Moses, David, Ehud, and Jael all committed murder, and were 
not put to death.” The cases of Ehud and Jael have been put to 
strange uses enough, but surely this is the strangest of all. A 
Divine command may be disobeyed, but can a Divine prophecy 
be unfulfilled, or a Divine threat come to nothing? That David 
was not put to death is strong evidence to prove that God did not 
foretell that he would be put to death, but it certainly does not 
prove that God did not command that a class in which he 
was included should be put to, death. ‘Is there not 
something,” says Mr. Phillips, in commenting on the case 
of Uriah, “akin to blasphemy in thus imputing to Eternal 
Wisdom an edict contradicted by its acts?” What is it, then, 
to impute to Eternal Wisdom a prophecy or a threat falsified 
by its acts? Or how will Mr. Phillips get over the facts that 
adultery and murder were capital crimes, beyond all question 
whatever, by the Jewish law—so that in David’s case, at 
all events, there was a Divine edict which was not carried 
out. Not more fortunate is Mr. Phillips in his comments on 
the law of Moses. ‘The Sermon on the Mount,” hesays, “ abolishes 
it in express words.” We should like to know how he interprets 
the verses which introduce that part of the Sermon on the Mount 
to which he attributes this effect :— Think not that I come to 
destroy the law or the prophets. I come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. ‘Till heaven and earth , one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” Mr. Phillips has 
another curious notion about the Mosaic dispensation. He says 
that the “ Levitical code was administered under the immediate 
eye of the Infallible.” “The system,” he adds, “was a pure 
theocracy; it could not err, and accordingly we do not read of a 
single innocent life having been sacrificed under form of law.” 
If Mr. Phillips will refer to the rst of Kings, ch. xxi. v. 11—13, 
he will find these words :—*“ And the men of his city, even the 
elders and the nobles . . . . proclaimed a feast, and set Naboth 
on high among the le. And there came in two men, children 
of Belial . . . . and witnessed against him, saying, Naboth did 
blaspheme God and the king. en they carried him forth out 
of the city, and stoned him with stones that he died.” Indeed, 
the Crucifixion itself was brought about under form of law by 
those who sat in Moses’ seat, and administered his code. Does 
Mr. Phillips think that such language as this was addressed to 
infallible judges :—* When ye make many prayers I will not 
hear; your hands are full of blood.” “Cease to do evil; learn 
to do well; seek j t; relieve the oppressed; judge the 


fatherless; plead for the widow.” .. . . “‘ Every one loveth gifts, 
and followeth after rewards.” Pages might be filled with the 
denunciations contained in the Prophets and Psalms againat 
judicial corruption. 

Mr. Phillips strikes us as being a most unsatisfi commen- 
tator on isolated texts of Scripture, but his view of the general 
character and purpose of the New Testament appears to us to be 
weaker still. “Has He not,” he says, speaking of our Lord's 
teaching, “denounced the vindictive spirit of retaliation, and 
substituted that of mercy and forgiveness? Where do we find, 
in that blessed Sermon on the Mount, a word which breathes 
not love and charity?” No doubt the spirit of Christianity 
is a spirit of love, but of a love which implies, as its com- 
plement, the deepest hatred of all that is bad. A 8 
two-edged sword proceeded from the mouth of Him whom 
St. John saw walking amongst the seven candlesticks. He 
came not to send peace upon earth, but a sword; and in that 
very Sermon on the Mount which Mr. Phillips thinks so mild, 
He not only expressly confirmed the Mosaic law, announei 
that not one jot nor one tittle should pass till all were f 
filled, but added to its awful sanctions other sanctions more 
awful still. The law of Moses said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment ;” and the Sermon on the Mourt 
adds, that whosoever indulges in the spirit which prompts a man 
to kill, shall be in danger of the judgment; and that, if that 
spirit take a particular form, he shall be in danger of hell fire, 

he political judgments of the old law run parallel to the 
spiritual judgments of the new; and can any one contend 
that there is any violent contrast between a political law which 
punishes a crime with death, and a moral law which punishes 
sin with eternal damnation? If the worm that dieth not and 
the fire that is not quenched are consistent with the mildness of 
the revelation which first brought their existence to light, how 
can the gibbet be inconsistent with the spirit which ought to 
animate a Christian political community? We are well aware 
of the argument that the very severity of the punishments de- 
nounced by the New Testament on sin furnishes a reason for 
lenient punishments on earth. Will you cut a man off in his sinP 
will you kill the soul as well as the body? are the questions 
urged by the antagonists of capital punishment. Surely the 
answer isaclear one. We leave the criminal to God’s judg- 
ment, after treating him as we believe God would have us to 
treat him—that is, hanging him—which the whole analogy of the 
Christian economy points out as the poaes course to take. See 
what the opposite doctrine comes to. We will not hang this 
man for fear we should enable God to damn him. God is so 
unmerciful that we must show mercy—He ceres so little for his 
creatures that we must do all we can to keep them out of his way. 
Surely this is a strange commentary on the injunction which 
closes the Sermon on the Mount—‘‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” 

We distinctly deny that either the Sermon on the Mount, or 
any other part of the New Testament, denounces the spirit of 
vindictive justice. It is quite true that it puts that spirit under 
limitations, and points out the private duty of mutual love and 
forbearance; but it does not follow that because forbesrance, 
submission, and forgiveness are virtues in individuals, they are 
the only virtues by which the legislator or magistrate is to be 
actuated. The civil power is uniformly considered by both 
the Old and New Testament as the representative and agent 
of God. Instances abound in the Old Testament of ish- 
ments inflicted by human hands, which are spoken of as divinely 
inflicted, and the very text which Mr. Phillips relies upon to 
show that pre. is wrong asserts that it is an attribute of 
God himself, and goes on to say that the civil magistrate is 
“ordained of God,” and “ beareth not the sword in vain.” The 
instinct of vindictive retribution is one of the foundations of 


human society. Moral writers of the most opposite views have 
recognised this element of human life. Even Bentham’'s classi- 


fication of pleasures includes “pleasures of malevolence,” the 
pleasure of giving pain; and Butler recognised the feeling of 
resentment as a divinely appointed constituent part of human 
nature. 

Mr. Phillips appears to us to have fallen into one of the 
most popular and most dangerous errors of modern times. He 
has attributed to Christianity sentiments which are not only 
not Christian, but are distinctly traceable to an unchristian 
source. By teaching men to look upon crime as sinful, Chris- 
tianity added intensity to the sentiment of indignation. It is 
quite true that Christian nations are, generally speaking, more 
humane than heathen nations, but it is by no means true that 
the more Christian a nation becomes, the more indulgent it 
grows. Indulgence is not the opposite of indifference. The 
characteristic of heathen civilization is the want of uaion between 
one man and another—the indifference which feel to each 
other's concerns, whether painful or pleasurable. In Christian. 
countries men love each cher more deeply, and hate each other 
more intensely, because they are more profoundly alive to the 
indissoluble bonds by which one man is connected with another. 
In India or China, a murder excites little emotion except amongst 
those whom it immediately concerns. In England, it excites @ 
righteous anger, which can only be satisfied the expul- 
sion of the murderer from a society against which he is at opes 


war. What Mr. Phillips calls “the mild temper of Chri 
is really nothing more the sentimental, indulgent spirit of 
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Rousseau. It would be very hard to quote a single passage from 
the New Testament evincing any horror at the infliction of pain. 
‘rucifixion was a cruel punishment, and so was stoning; but 
there is not a word to show that they struck the New Testament 
writers in that light. Nor can it be denied that afflictive 
and degrading punishments have something in common with 
the faith which first taught men to look upon sin with horror 
and loathing, as well as with mere fear. e shrinking from 
the responsibilities of life, the refusal to look at the stern and 
degrading side of human affairs, is opine but a Christian 
feeling. Se has the characteristic iarity of the specula- 
tions which preceded the French Revolution. It was no mere 
accident which induced Robespierre to begin his public life 
by advocating the abolition of capital eri ey did so 
in full conformity with his own feelings and those of the 
time in which he lived. Perhaps it would have been as well 
for the world if he and his associates had had stronger per- 
ceptions of the awfulness of sin. It was not altogether unna- 
tural that a man who had no wish to hang a murderer should 
have ieee reluctance than his neighbours to commit murder 
himself. 

Mr. Phillips is at pes pains to pore that hanging le for 
murder does not tend to diminish the number of murders. We 
regard all statistics on the subject as mere waste of time. The 
class to be acted upon is so small that it is impossible to take an 
average. A thousand accidents may increase or diminish the 
number of murders in Sine year, with very little reference 
to the question of capital punishments. Their real use consists 
in their remote, and not in their immediate effects—in their 
effects on the feelings of those who have no intention of committin 
the crime at all. We feel little doubt that Mr. Phillips himself 
owes much of his horror of murder to the influence of the 
system which he condemns—the horror which the better part of 
the community feel at the punishment operates on their estimate 
of the crime. Many practices which in ancient times were con- 
sidered perfectly innocent, are regarded with detestation in 
modern Europe, because they are associated with the severest 
legal penalties. Heresy, in the same way, became an object 
of mysterious awe in countries in which it was visited with 
an awful poner Indeed, a man must be beyond the reach 
of argument if he does not admit that the persecutions which 

ut down Protestantism in Spain and Belgium prove that, even 

in a bad cause, capital punishments are far from inefficient. We 
are happy to agree with one part of Mr. Phillips's pamphlet. 
Jt is that in which he speaks of the bad effects of the uncer- 
tainty of capital punishment. In this we entirely concur. It 
should be as certain and as inexorable as death itself, in the cases 
to which it is applied. There are crimes upon which society 
should have no mercy; but before we can reach that state of 
things, we must rectify both our definitions of crime and our 
machinery for granting pardons, for both are at present so 
obscure and so incomplete that it is quite uncertain how they 
may act in any given case. 

Capital punishment is valuable, not only for its deterrent 
efficacy, but as a standing protest against a whole mass of weak 
and dangerous untruths. It is a constant humiliation and mor- 
tification to that self-conceit which assumes that a man has a 
right to his life over which society has no control. It is a 
standing assertion of the great truth that society dares to exer- 
cise the very highest of all conceivable prerogatives, and a 
standing protest against the notion that Christianity is a weak 
effeminate system of indulgences, instead of being a divinely 
appointed proclamation of eternal and irreconcilable enmity 
between good and evil. 


PRESIDENT THWAITES, OR A- MINISTER OF WORKS. 


E feel the most sincere obligations to Mr. Thwaites and 

the weighty assembly over which he presides. No set 

of men could have more commplotoly sacrificed themselves to prove 
our case—none could have done more to justify our demand for 
a real efficient Minister of Works. In another sense, we are 
equally obliged to Sir Benjamin Hall for the spirit with which 
he has grappled with the diffeultios of his there we Ministerial 
ition, and administered a well-deserved rebuke to the pert 
ident of the chattering Board of Works. Whether or not 

the lesson will prove a lasting one, time alone ean show. That it 
has, however, told for the present, is abundantly clear from Mr. 
Thwaites’s preternaturally good-boy speech of Wednesday. 
“ All hands to the sewage pumps” being now the cry, we leave 
the Board to its flush of resipiscent activity, and spare the would- 
be Parliament any lengthened homily. hen the Constituent 
Assembly of the second French Republic came aoe in April, 
1848, it placed in the Presidential chair one M. Buchez, reputed 
to be a rising man, Hardly had he and his flock become ac- 
quainted with each other's faces, when their deliberations were 
rudely interrupted by the uninvited visit of Barbes and his 
ruffians. What passed upon that memorable afternoon—how 
the Assembly ran off, cal hee the President would have run 
also, if he had not been kept in his seat by two pa- 
teiots—everybody knows. However, he and the Assembly lived 
to meet again ; and then he rose from his fauteuil, and uttered 
the splendid eulogy—* You were magnificent in your calmness, 
qur President was like you!” Like President, like As- 

1 With equal certainty of receiving a unanimous and 


approving response, may Mr. President Thwaites sum up the 
pao of the Board whose chair he fills, and proudly exclaim— 
“And your President was like you!” 

We shall have omg 8 enough of considering the com- 
peting schemes of London drainage, and the relative merits of 
the proposed rival streets to the London-bridge Station. In 
the meanwhile, we refer to this very y pretty quarrel between the 
Board and the Minister as a cumulative proof of the position 
which we took at a very early period, and upon whieh the expe- 
rience of each day has strengthened our conviction. We mean 
the necessity of recasting the public service, so as to create a 
great and independent de ent of Public Works, equal in 
official rank to one of the taryships of State. We say this 
in the interest of eee ee administration, from the con- 
viction that the only hope of the efficiency of any such body as 
that which finds its mouthpiece in Mr. Thwaites depends on 
the recognition of the controlling authority of a powerful Exe- 
cutive. Would the Board have ventured to play such pranks—~ 
to show such dilatoriness at the outset, and such impudence at the 
end—if the official before whom they had to come had been the 
Home Secretary? That Minister (we do not refer to the holder, 
but to the office) is confessedly, and of old, a man of might— 
a personage inheriting a prestige and armed with powers which, 
at all events, protect him from “‘ nonsense.” He wears a dragon's 
scales, and is not to be trifled with. The State has refused to 
invest the ‘‘ First Commissioner of Works" with a similar dignity, 
and we see the natural result in the fact that the ve’ Board 
which owes its existence to the legislation of the actual bene 
sioner is unable to perceive that he has the right to overhaul its 
suggestions for some of the most gigantic operations of Metro- 
politan Improvement. One such lesson is enough; and if it be 
neglected, we shall merely see a succession of feeble Commis- 
sioners of Works attempting the duties of the office, and one 
after the other driven or worried out by the pro ive impu- 
dence of an unending line of Thwaiteses. In the meanwhile, 
those shortecmings which render London, artistically and sani- 
tarily, a proverb for backwardness, will be stereotyped on a scale 
which will render reform absolutely hopeless. It will be simply 
useless to dissolve and reconstitute the Board of Metropolitan 
Works, unless the Commission of Public Works is simulta- 
neously dissolved, and an adequate de ent erected in its 
stead. We ask a much less difficult achievement than the con- 
solidation of the War Department, and yet the nation faced and 
carried out that need in the midst of a war. 

How feasible the plan is, we explained at length about a 
ago, and we have not heard, in the interim, one single word to 
prove that we were wrong. We even gave a suggestion for a rou 
and-ready method—though not pledging ourselves to its 
the best—of meeting the question of salary without burdening 
the nation, viz., ee the Ministry of Works with the 
almost sinecure Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster. For 
the functions of the new Minister, we suggested a supervision of 
important municipal works in the principal towns of the empire, 
similar to that which he exercises—or ought to exercise—in 
London. We advocated the transference to his jurisdiction of 
the ent of Science and Art, which is so little consonant 
with other attributes of the Board of Trade, and which 
will be so much more a ner 9d vested in his hands than 
in those of the subsequently created semi-Minister, the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Education. In connexion with these 
duties, we pointed out that the Minister would become the 
natural referee and mouthpiece of the various literary instite- 
tions, academies, and museums which have assumed an import- 
ance little dreamed of by the politicians of former days. In eon- 
clusion, we urged the necessity of his being constituted conser- 
vator of national monuments, in the interest of the numberless 
vestiges of antiquity and art which are daily perishing for 
want of such yr es and we pointed out simply the 

prietors of such inheritances might discharge their responsi- 
bility by confiding the trusteeship of them to the Minister, with 
the option, of course, on his part, to take it or leave it. 
The question where a man fitted for the post was to be found 
among our i leaders, seemed to us one which 
answered itself. The demand had but to be created to 
ensure the supply. The studies needed to enable a man to per- 
form such duties effectively are, on the whole, of a more gene- 
rally interesting character than those which the m 
of several other public de ents demands. Yet the ambi- 
tion to preside over those departments has proved a school which 
has never failed, on any change of Government, to produce a 
man who could at least fill up the gap; while there has 
ever been a strong Administration whieh did not admit of 
alternative name for every office. 

Everything which has occurred since we first enunciated these 
views has tended to establish us in our convictions. The need 
of a strong hand to control the Metropolitan Board of Works 
tells ite own tale. On the other hand, the hearty approbation 
with which the public regard the proposed competition for the 
plan of the new public offices—apart from the blunders in the 
official programme, with which we have not yet finished—shows 
that the country is prepared to see undertakings, to the magui- 
tude and importance of which it is awakening, placed under 
adequate administration. The yet unsettled question of the 
National Gallery augments the coming responsibility. Again, 


the absurdities of the Thwaites Parliament must not blind us to 
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the infinite importance—sanitary, esthetic, and economic—of a 

roper management of the London sewage, so as, on the one 
Fanel, to save us, our houses, and our river, from an unspeakable 
nuisance, and, on the other, to convert that nuisance into a 
mine of commercial and agricultural wealth. 

We have seen in England the shipwreck of the system—or no 
system—of Public Works conducted without method, unity, or 
any responsible head. The opposite plan of autocratic compre- 
hensiveness, which seemed to the unwary to have proved its suc- 
cess in Paris, is already bearing a bitter and abundant crop of 

roletarian distress and discontent ; and thoughtful persons begin 
surmise that, if the house of Bonaparte is Testined a third time 
to fall, the first Blow to the twice-restored line will have been 
struck in its own specious — of embellishing the capital, and 
creating employment for labour by ruthless demolition and over- 
vaulting reconstruction. The very taste of those huge piles of 
masonry is not above suspicion, as was well shown by an able 
letter which recently appeared in the Times. Bumbledom in 
public works would hereafter be a disgrace to us—Bonapartism is 
not to be heard of. One only alternative remains—the union of 
intelligent self-government with that effective supervision which 
is not to be attained except by the creation of a powerful and in- 
dependent, but responsible, Minister of Public Works. 


LECTURES AND READING-ROOMS. 


AILURES often teach as much as successes. It saves a 
world of experiments, which are often costly both to mind 
and purse, to have a distinct limit assigned to the capability of 
our instrument or material. If people would understand that 
they never can fathom the origin of evil—if they would acqui- 
esce in the certainty of not discovering the perpetual motion, 
and in the uselessness, when discovered, of a North-West 
score pag world would be all the better for it. We have 
eard much, if not too much, of late, of what Lectures and Read- 
ing-rooms can do, or ought to do—or, in the rose-coloured 
aspirations of eaittimental and unpractical talkers, are destined 
to do. We observe, and with satisfaction, at least in one 
uarter, some judicious, though not altogether sanguine, anti- 
cipations of what they will not do. The lecturing season has 
set in with its accustomed turbulence. The long nights in the 
rural districts are enlivened by the great county lords and 
squires—eloquent or tedious, as the case may be—thumbing 
over the well-worn platitudes about the objects, pleasures, 
and advantages of reading in general ; and, as regards visitors 
to country houses, part of the recognised autumn equip- 
ment for the provinces is, to put a lecture in one’s desk, 
just as Saudi as we provide ourselves with guns or fish- 
ing-rods. All this sort of thing has its useful as well as its 
tiresome side. It is, no doubt, an intolerable bore to the general 
reader to find the papers filled with a of the anniversary of 
the local Atheneum, at which, “ for this night only,” the chair 
was taken by the county member, supported—much to their 
eredit—by the parochial clergy and the town council. But, 
locally, the use of all this is enormous. It is said that the real 
security of the country against revolutions of the Continental 
type is in its savings banks ; and it is certain that the most pru- 
ent investment for the higher and educated classes is in the 
lecturing line. A present of books to a Mechanics’ Institute is 
equivalent to insurmg the title of the family estates ; and a lec- 
ture on an ology is of the nature of a strict entail in the male 
line. This is the social value of the question, and it is not to be 
despised. Merely as a conservative element, the uses of lectures 
cannot be overrated. Their policy—that is, to the lecturer—is 
undeniable. 
_ As regards lectures viewed as an educational instrument, we 
think some recent remarks of the Duke of Newcastle at the 
Retford Working Men’s Association peculiarly appropriate. 
They have attracted attention, and are in many respects im- 
rtant—the more so because both the occasion and the place 
lustrate the average rather than the exceptional character of 
those praiseworthy attempts which in every quarter are makin 
to elevate the wor name. Retford is not a very distinguiched 
municipality, and its Working Men’s Association is no very large 
affair. It promises but little, and perhaps does not even 
fulfil all its own modest aims. In celebrating its anniversary, 
it invites no distinguished stranger— no foreign political or 
scientific celebrity—to be the lion of the night. It depends 
on its own resources, and they are somewhat narrow. The 
Duke of Newcastle presides over it simply because he is the 
most popular “great man” in the vicinity, All this is com- 
monplace enough, The affair is but a neighbours’ gathering, 
a tea-party of the townspeople, “just in a family way.” The in- 
stitution does not seem to be flourishing—its income is some 
130/. a year, and it is a trifle in debt. It has established 
as well as lectures, but ‘the attendance of the adults in these 
classes is anything but numerous.” Part of the scheme of the 
founders, it seems, was to supply tea and coffee to the members ; 
but the returns from the refreshment department are meagre. 
At the recent anniversary, the Chairman indulged in no eedaioe. 
He came to the Working Men’s Association himself a working 
man; and work is not play, Such institutions, as the Duke of 
Newcastle observed, will not remodel society—they are only 
means Of social improvement, and they fail or succeed in propor- 
tion to their connexion with other things, Lectures do not 


present a short cut to the citadel of knowledge—“ solid and per-) 
manent instruction cannot be conveyed by them.” They are 
useful as stimulants, but they are not necessarily—often they, 
are necessarily not—instruments of education. There is a class 
of dere lecturers who go about the country with cut and 
dry courses of science ; but the good | do, and the informa- 
tion they convey, are very doubtful. Perhaps the Duke was 
thinking that, in the decline of Greece, the vagabond Sophists, 
with their ready-made science and their neatly-packed results, 
anticipated the courses of lectures of our own days. Neither, he 
said, was it his province to give courses of lectures. As a neigh- 
bour and friend, he was bound to contribute to the general stock of 
amusement in Retford; but as a public man, he had enough to 
do in preparing himself by study, and letiers, and travel, for 
the duties of public life. If people are to be taught, they 
must be taught by books. Our lending-libraries do something— 
they keep a man at home, and therefore help him to teach his 
family. But until elementary education is much improved, and 
so long as children are removed from school at ten or twelve 
years of age, very little good is done. “It is beginning at the 
wrong end, if it is thought to effect great and extensive good 
by instructing the adult population, unless we, in the first in- 
stance, prepare the raw material by instructing the boys and 
irls.” 
so is sober truth; and on the whole, we prefer Retford, 
with its doubtful success, its cautious warnings, and very limited 
results, to the flaring, staring, treble-gilt professions and warm 
aspirations of even the Christian Young Men’s Association, and 
its haphazard courses of instruction on everything and nothing. 
The daguerreotype is a more useful instrument than a Claude 
Lorraine glass. ‘The fact is, these institutions, from the nature 
of the case, imply a great deal of hard, unsatisfactory, dull work 
on the part of the promoters, and generally entail a considerable 
crop of ‘disappointments. They start with a great flourish. A 
oodly list of honorary members, and whole courses of amateur 
ectures, salute the rising star. But the working-men drop off, 
or only read novels. The scientific courses are very dull, and 
the “ Age of Wicliffe” is apt to be prosy. After a “ lecture on 
Ballad Poetry, intersp ersedwith recitations,” zeal is apt to sink— 
the nights get long, and the streets are dirty—and somehow or 
other, about seven or eight o'clock, there is a great tendency in 
the uninstructed to take their sleep at home, instead of at the 
Atheneum. Here is the fact, the solid — fact—the history, 
past, present, and to come, of courses of lectures. And the Duke 
of Neweastle has done a good service in telling his friends and 
neighbours the literal, if unpromising, truth—the hint is worthy 
of the simplicity and manliness of his character. Without the 
largest extension of general elementary education, these insti- 
tutes are merely playing at instruction. 

On the whole, perhaps, another country gentleman, and one 
whose “ business” is with public affairs—Mr. Beresford Hope— 
is nearer the mark. In a report of the anniversary of one of 
these local institutions—a modest affair, not soaring much above 
a village reading-room and library—we find him stating that, in 
his attempts to do something in this line for his parish 
neighbours, he had first founded a church, and then schools, and 
then a reading-room. So far as we can judge from a | 
journal, this is a humbler institution than even that of Retford. 

ndeed, it seems, on the face of it, to be no more than a“ district 
library and reading-room ;” but, perhaps, the more confined and 
definite its range, the better are the chances of such an institu- 
tion. In twelve months, 2000 books have been taken out of the 
library, and this in a single small village. Here is a solid;and 
substantial, because simple, work—this must do good. It is ime 
possible but that these books, if selected with the most ordinary. 
care, must leave a trace on the minds of those who have.read 
them ; and whatever suspicions we may entertain as to the value 
of lectures without , a8 educational instruments, we have 
none about books. 

Asthe Duke of Newcastle frankly admitted at Retford. in 
reply to Lord Galway—and the truth is aptly illustrated in Mr. 
Beresford Hope's lecture, or lecture-speech, at Kilndown—the 
value of lectures is to stimulate and excite private study. If 
a lively lecturer quotes Longfellow, the statistical result will be 
that so many additional copies of Longfellow will be purchased 
by his auditors. And thus Mr. Berestord Hope not only gives 
a generalization of the results of his own studies, but suggests:ta 
his neighbours how ~- may profitably study for themselves, 
Take the subject of Geology, for instance. An J pean person, 
on first hearing of its disclosures, may adopt sullen or seeptical 
views about the apparent contradiction of Revelation and Seience. 
But let him read; and the more he knows, the less reason. has 
he for unfaithful views of God’s Book, either written onthe 
face of nature, or in His word. And then Mr. Hope tells ‘his 
audience how Geology is to be studied—what are its text-books, 
and with what objects it must be pursued. Moreover, ‘= 
excellent judgment, he contrived to give an especiall 
interest to what he had to say. He knew that it was: to 
aes to Kentish men about Kentish things. If a man’s: talk, 

cause his thoughts, be of oxen, it is well to show him that-evem 
the subject of oxen may be, as they say, “ improved.”,, From 
tar-water Bishop Berkeley mounted up to a di ion of 
archetypal forms, and the essentia prima; and if in Kent the 
subject of hops may be so learned as-to exhaust it, even.a:h 
farmer may, in spite of, himself, become #. botanist, .if not» 
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Gandolle. In Scotland, some years ago, a valuable statistical 
work was compiled, chiefly by the labours of the clergy of its 
established church. White’s Monograph of a Hampshire village 
isa classic. And if Mr. useful hints on scien- 
tific farming and the practical study of one’s own locality were 
attended to, there is no reason why every village should not 


contain within itself, not only the materials, but the writers of 
its own autobiography. What we especially like in this Kilndown 
lecture is its point and definiteness. 


POLITICS SET TO MUSIC. 


Wwe have all heard the story of the ingenious Irishman who, 
7 by the simple process of boiling a stone a certain length of 
time in pure water, managed to manufacture the most excellent 
soup, which had only to be flavoured with a mutton-bone and a 
handful of vegetables, and spiced with a due allowance of 
pepper and salt, to be pronounced perfect. Mr. Ernest Jones 
seems to have taken a hint from this well-known instance of 
eulinary success under difficulties. The Chartist orator, too, 
is all the better for being flavoured with something which is 
neither Chartism nor oratory. His eloquence has to be served 
up between the courses of a musical entertainment. We believe 
it was the preceptor of M. Jourdain who first started the theory 
of aclose connexion existing between music and politics, and 
who traced all national and international dissensions to ignorance 
of the first principles of harmony. This view has recently 
received the adhesion of that enlightened patriot, Mr. Ernest 
Jones. This gentleman, as our readers are perhaps aware, has 
conceived the felicitous idea—to be worked out in a series of 
soirées at St. Martin’s Hall—of “ blending dry political 
discussion with a musical entertainment.” Waste lands, the 
law of primogeniture and entail, and a bloated aristocracy, 
are made to do duty alternately with the Chough and Crow, 
and the Song. of the Lower Classes—the latter a_ poetical 
effusion of the gifted orator himself. Verdi's music and Piccolo- 
mini’s singing combined to render the ‘abominable opera” 
to the virtuous British public—the Ratcatcher’s 
ughter, and All round my Hat, ensure the success of the 
eat Jones. Pop qoes the Weasel is an appropriate dirge for 
e British Constitution, and rings the knell of Land Monopoly. 
The ‘“ glittering bowers of pomp and pride,” the “ dungeons of 
suffering and want,” the “ garrets of penury and despair,” are 
touched off to the tune of Bobbing Around. An oppressed 
nation has called in music to its aid in the struggle Toemene 
Right and Might, and the People’s Charter will be forced down 
the throats of a sanguinary aristocracy at the point of the fiddle- 
stick. Mr. Jones rises with the occasion. The soul-stirring notes 
of the “ musical entertainment” fire the “dry political discus- 
sion” with an ardour worthy of the People’s Cause. “A new 
crusade, a great crusade, the greatest ever known,” is proclaimed 
against Land Monopoly. As Mr. Jones finely remarks, ‘“* The 
land is the safety of a people—the emerald shield that God has 
iven nations to hold between themselves and misery—the ra- 
ant armour that clothes the shining limbs of Liberty.” After- 
wards, in a sublime flight of musical and political enthusiasm, the 
orator bursts into blank verse, and exclaims, with an eloquence 
worthy of any minor theatre— 
“Come, sound with me the signal-note to-night 
Shall make those on their foundation 3 
The people’s land be the people’s own.” 

A pampered nobility will surely never be able to stand long 
against such a combination of comic song, stump oratory, and 

Miltonic inspiration. 
' We have often wondered how the music-shops could get on 
without the aid of politics. To the late war alone we are in- 
debted for innumerable Inkermann quadrilles, Alma polkas, Al- 
liance waltzes, and Sebastopol Schottisches. But now the tables 
are turned. Mr. Ernest Jones has inaugurated a new order of 
things, and it is the politicians who are henceforth to be indebted 
to the musicians for their luckiest hits. So happy an example 
will not want imitators. We may look for no end of political 
concerts and demagogic Caves of Harmony. Now that musical 
art has been fairly wedded to political science, there is no saying 
where the thing will stop. ope in daily expectation of seeing 
} ed, in large letters, about the streets, ‘‘ Immense Attrac- 
tion! Overflowing Houses! Jullien and the Rights of Man 
Every Evening!” It would be curious to see a programme of 
the new kind of entertainment originated by the Chartist chief. 
“Crowds turned from the doors every night! Mr. Ernest Jones 
on Labour and Land. Unprecedented success of the celebrated 
Caledonian Nightingale, Miss Kate McGuffie, in Burns’s re- 
nowned song, A man's a man for a’ that. After which, a lecture 
Mr. John Frost, on Personal Colonial Experience—Dread- 
fal Cruelties--Shocking Hardships—Aristocratic Arrogance—A 
High-born Colonial Secretary. ‘Bo conclude with Variations on 

Rogue's March, and Grand Finale!” 

But there is no reason why the Gomegagees should have the 
exclusive benefit of the new invention. ‘There is no class of poli- 
ns who might not profit by the happy innovation. To Lord 
Stanley and the United Kingdom Alliance, in particular, if oy 
Badetetood their true interests, the idea might be a windfall. 


Rverybody ts Lord Stanley for his exertions in the cause 
ob progeens.and humanity, for his love of science, for his devotion 


to statistical inquiry, and for the admirable manner in which he 
represents the spirit of the nineteenth ones but peo) 
are beginning to re him as a bore. Pr. ay Mr. 
Heyworth, and the United Kingdom Alliance are likewise 
regarded as bores, though they are not universally respected. 
But the eloquence of all these gentlemen might be disarmed 
of its worst terrors by the simple expedient of “ blendi 
dry discussion with a musical entertainment.” A Ticket-of- 
Leave Waltz and a Reformatory School Quadrille, with per- 
haps a spirited Statistician’s Galop occasionally introduced 
by way of change, would render even Lord Stanley lively; 
and - Aérated Water Polka would make even Aérated Water 
go off. 

Nor is this all. There is another and a higher quarter in 
which the practical application of the harmonic a might 
be found productive of still more beneficial effects. How won- 
derfully the tedium of the Parliamentary debates would be 
relieved, were they interspersed with a few ‘‘ favourite melodies!” 
What a sparkle would be imparted to the dullest effusions, if it 
were permitted to the honourable member, while on his legs, to 
move for leave to sing My Mary Ann! The Irish gentleman who 
called for ‘“‘a song from Mr. Spaker,” must have been inspired 
by a prophetic vision of what would happen in the days of the 
Ft se Jones. The introduction of this new element would 
not render neces: any sweeping change in the constitution of 
the House. With Mr. Costa bor a Speaker, and the Brass Band 

laced under his immediate direction, there would be no need of 
Farther innovation—the native talent of the House would do the 
Lord Palmerston, in particular, would be invaluable as a 
The arrangement would have the additional 
advantage of reconciling the musical tastes and the public 
duties of those honourable members who, on Opera nights, are 
detained in the House by a patriotic sense of what they owe to 
their country. Last session, it was more than once found neces- 
sary to keep the two Houses in good-humour by providing them 
with gratis entertainment; but, under the new régime, business 
and pleasure would be so harmoniously combined as to spare 
Government the trouble of organizing further Parliamentary 

icnics. Again, how agreeably a solo from Mr. Disraeli on the 

ew's-harp would enliven a debate on Jewish Emancipation ! 
The reading of an Irish Outrage Bill, or Scottish Rights Bill, 
might be appro, riately prefaced by Zhe Sprig of Shallelah, or 
Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. Au Auti-Maynooth speech from 
Mr. Spooner would form a natural prelude to the air We're 
a’ Noddin, and even the monotony of the Currency question 
might be relieved by Flow on ! thou shining river. A Committee 
of , ate fn into the indiscriminate sale of Poisons might fitly 
inaugurate its labours with Villikins and his Dinah; and That's 
the way the money goes would be a suitable accompaniment to a 
Vote of Supply. e do not know if Mr. Ernest Jones has 
conteneieted this extension of his original project; but, if not, 
the fact is only an additional example of the inability of all 
great inventors to appreciate the real scope of their happiest 
conceptions. 


rest. 
comic artiste. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A N interesting and valuable communication has been made to 

this Society by Mr. Warren De La Rue, F.R.S., containing 
the results of his examination of Burmese naphtha, or Rangoon 
tar. 

In several localities in the kingdom of Burmah, there ema- 
nates from the soil, in considerable quantities, a iar olea- 
ginous substance, which is employed by the natives for a variet: 
of purposes, but chiefly as a lamp-fuel and as an unguent, 
exported to some extent, under the name of Rangoon tar. It 
is obtained by sinking wells, about sixty feet in depth, in 
which the liquid is collected by the miner as it oozes from 
the soil. At the common atmospheric tem ure, this sub- 
stance has the consistence of goose-fat. It is lighter than water, 
has usually a greenish-brown colour, and a slight odour, 
peculiar, but not disagreeable. It consists almost entire of vola- 
tile constituents. 

The circumstances under which petroleum—for this is the col- 
lective term which comprehends a great variety of oily emana- 
tions similar to Burmese naplitha—occurs in nature, all tend to 

rove that these substances are the products of a slow destructive 
Tistillation of the residuary matter of a primeval creation. This 
being admitted, the idea naturally suggested itself of examining 
this substance in comparison with the products of artificial dis- 
tillation. With this view, several tons of ‘oon tar were 
carefully collected at the source, and transmitted to Euro 
in well-secured vessels. Experience, in the course of the in- 
quiry, showed that this quantity, large as it may appear, was by 
no means too ample a supply. Burmese naphtha contains, in- 
deed, so great a variety of substances, and some of them in so 
exceedingly minute a proportion, that even the large amount at 
the disposal of Mr. De La Rue was insufficient for the complete 
examination of several constituents, the presence of which had 
been established beyond a doubt. Rangoon tar being, as we 
have said, almost entirely volatile, preliminary experiments 
proved that distillation could be effected most conveniently, 
and with less danger of obtaining products of decomposi- 
tion, in a current of steam—first, of a temperature of 212° 
Fahrenheit, and subsequently of steam superheated by passing, 
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before it entered the still, through a system of pipes, the tem- 

erature of which could be regulated. Treated in this way, it 

urnishes 96 per cent. of volatile products, fluid and solid. Steam 
of 212° F-., carries over 11 per cent. of a volatile oil, perfectly 
free from solid hydro-carbons, which, at that temperature, are 
entirely retained in the distillatory apparatus. etween the 
temperatures of 230°-293° F., 10 per cent. of a further dis- 
tillate is obtained, which is almost free from solid hydro-carbons. 
The temperature may be raised to 320° F. without materially 
augmenting this per-centage; but on gradually augmenting the 
temperature of the steam to the fusion point of lead, the opera- 
tion yields 20 per cent. additional of distillate, which retains its 
fluidity at 32° F., notwithstanding the presence in it of an ap- 
preciable quantity of solid matter. At this stage of the process, 
the products of distillation begin to solidify on cooling, and about 
3! per cent of a crystalline material is obtained, sufficiently con- 
sistent to be submitted to pressure. After this the consistence 
of the products of distillation begins to diminish ; and whilst the 
temperature of the steam is considerably raised, 21 per cent. of 
admixture of solids and liquids distil—the latter predominating, 
especially as the operation proceeds. In the last stage of the 
process, the distillate completely changes character, becoming 
very dark in colour, of a pitch-like consistence, and exhibiting 
searcely an indication of the presence of crystalline matter. 
When this product, which amounts to about ; per cent., has 
passed over, there remains in the still a coke-like mass, which 
contains a small quantity of earthy impurities. 

Although there is a considerable difference between the spe- 
cifie gravities of the first and last fractions of the distillates, all 
the products of distillation, like the original oil, are lighter than 
water, and could be separated, therefore, by means of the well- 
known apparatus (called a Florentine flask) employed in the 
distillation of essential oils. By applying the distillates ob- 
tained beyond the temperature of 293° F., to a freezing mixture, 
=e all the crystalline matter solidified, and became immove- 
able by means of filtration and pressure. It was thus ascer- 
tained that Rangoon tar contains from 1o to 11 per cent. of solid 
constituents (paraffin). On re-distillation, this can be obtained 
quite white. 

In order to purify the liquid constituents of Burmese naphtha, 
they were then re-distilled in a current of steam, first of 212° F., 
and subsequently of superheated steam, the temperature of which 
was gradually raised. In the re-distillation, however, steam of 
only 212° F. was found to e over fluids which boiled at a tem- 
perature as high as 572° F. By the action of boiling diluted 
nitric acid, coutianel for many months on the hydro-carbons, 
not acted upon by concentrated sulphuric and nitric acid, 
oxidation gradually takes place, and a great variety of acids 
are produced. ‘The rough distillates obtained from the tar, 
when treated in the same manner, yield, in addition to the fore- 

oing, several aromatic acids, differing from any acids at present 
nown. 

Mr. De La Rue, in conclusion, states his intention of laying 
before the Royal Society, at an early period, a full history of 
this remarkable production, which has already yielded rich 
chemical results. 


The Council of the Royal Society have awarded the Copley 
Medal this year to M. Milne-Edwards, of Paris, for his Researches 
in Comparative Anatomy and Zoology ; and the Rumford Medal, 
with the accruing dividends, to tL. Pasteur, of Lille, for his 
discovery of Racemic Acid, and its Relations to Polarized 
Light, and for the researches to which he was led by that 
discovery. 

One of the two Royal Medals placed at the dis of the 
Council by the Queen, has been awarded to Sir John Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S., for his Contributions to Natural History and 
Physical Geography ; and the second Royal Medal to Professor 
William Thomson, F.R.S., of Glasgow, for his various Physical 
Researches relating to Electricity, to the Motive Power of Heat, 
and to other subjects, 

These medals will be presented to the above gentlemen, with 
appropriate addresses, at the Anniversary Mecting of the Royal 
Society, on the 1st of December next. 


“DRED” ON THE TRANSPONTINE STAGE. 


hip most surpassing of all the Surrey successes—we are 
uoting from a play-bill—is Dred. The great Victoria drama, 
nigh y received, says another play-bill, with thunders of applause, 
is Dred. We read in the Times, that to-night at Astley’s will 
be produced a grand equestrian version of Mrs. Stowe’s cele- 
brated work, Dred. The Victoria drama—which, we are informed, 
is been written expressly for that theatre, and 
“every character is adapted to the powerful company.” Mrs. 
Stowe, we fear, will be a little discomposed at the liberties thus 
taken with her work, and still more so when she learns that the 
manager of Astley’s intends to emulate the spirited Direction of 
the Victoria. ‘“ Mr. W. Cooke's stud of trained horses” is to be 
introduced in the forthcoming version, and “ all the accessories 
of the vast establishment” are to be in full play. How the 
trained horses of Mr. W.Cooke are to find, in any possible version 
or perversion of Dred, parts suitable to their peculiar talents, we 
cannot pretend to guess. So far as we remember, the 


horses heard of in the story are those which Old Hundred 
the coachman, locks up in the stable; and we cannot conceive the 
gifted quadrupeds of Mr. W. Cooke submitting to such an 
indignity as that. But the ingenuity of the practical Pays 
wright will no doubt be found equal to this task. T. 
eharacters of Mrs. Stowe will be ‘adapted to the powerful 
company” of Astley’s as successfully as has heen done at the 
Victoria. 

Veteran playgoers delight to tell us of the time when John 
Kemble at one house, and Edmund Kean at the other, performed 
on the same night in the same character. Between such attrac- 
tions, it must have been almost as difficult to choose as for the 
South-Londoner of to-day to decide among the rival theatres 
that claim his patronage. Happily this question is not, in a 
pecuniary point of view, of the smallest importance to either 
manager. e have it on the indisputable authority of the bills, 
that the Surrey Theatre is nightly crowded from floor to onteg 
and the same convincing testimony declares that “ nightly 
crowded audiences are the result” of the wide-spread fame of the 
great Victoria drama. These fortunate managers, therefore, 
are competitors not for gain, but glory. And it is strictly “‘on 
the side of art,” as the French phrase it, that we shall venture 
to make any comparison Letween them. 

The impartial critic must, we think, allot the highest meed of 
= to the Victoria for the felicitous idea of introducing real 

ogs in the slave-hunt. Here was an opportunity of bringing 
out the resources of the “ powerful company,” without doing 
the slightest violence to Mrs. Stowe’s conception. It is true 
that the dogs only bark, and are carefully kept in hand, so that 
the manager of Astley’s may still improve upon the hint, by 
training the dogs, which, if we mistake not, are to be found amon 
“the accessories of that vast establishment,” to chase an 
actually seize the fugitives. For a liberal expenditure of gun- 
powder, both the Surrey and Victoria dramas deserve equal 

raise, and we think that no opportunity is lost at either 
ious of flourishing the whips which Mr. Tom Gordon and his 
associates invariably carry in their hands. The flogging, how- 
ever, is much more hardy and energetic at the Victoria, and 
one talent of the powerful company—that of vigorously admi- 
nistering and heroically enduring stripes—has Seon carefully 


developed by the ingenious adapter of the play. The “ Vic- 


toria,” says the bill, “is the only theatre where, from cir- 
cumstances, this great drama can be so faithfully represented” 
—a statement which must undoubtedly refer to the muscular 
arms of some, and the tough sides of others, of the talented 
performers. We must not omit to mention that, besides plenty 
of whipping, there is to be seen at the Victoria a very 
practical-looking set of shackles; and in various desperate 
encounters the good old-fashioned stage broadsword is used 
in the good old style. But the great effect of all is the 
ship at sea, with storm, wreck, and landing of Tiff and his 
young charges from a boat. There is, moreover, a pasteboard 
cottage in perilous proximity to the raging deep, and from ‘t: door 
issues a band of escaped slaves, who, more potent than Canute, 
command the waves to stay while they perform a comic and hila- 
rious dance below the level of the sea. Here, then, is an example of 
what may be effected by a dramatic genius. Mrs. Stowe, we 
think, does no more than allude toa voyage, or at most to a ship- 
wreck; but in the great Victoria drama, we get the actual 
shipwreck before our eyes. We must, however, confess to a 
suspicion that sea, ship, and storm were pre-existing properties 
of the theatre, and that the fact of their existence is one of the 
fortunate “circumstances” referred to in the bills. At Astley’s, 
perhaps, there is no sea in store; but it may be worth while to 
order some for the sake of bringing in the most talented 
members of the company under a novel aspect. What more 
natural than that Neptune, with chariot and steeds, should 
arise from out the deep to rescue Tiff and the children from its 
fury ? Neptune, of course, would avow his love of freedom, 
pay an appropriate compliment to his favourite island, Britannia, 
its chosen home. We place this hint at the free disposal of the 
manager of Astley’s. 

With the boldness of a true poet, the author of the Victoria 
drama has anticipated the march of time, and imagined a success- 
ful rising of slaves under the leadership of Dred. Mrs. Stowe, 
it will be remembered, shrank from this legitimate sequel to her 
earlier scenes, and killed Dred summarily, in order to save trouble 
to herself and to the slave-owners. The Surrey Theatre not only 
kills him, but sends him expressly to heaven in the centre of & 
group of angels. But at the Victoria, the curtain falls on Dred 
triumphant, and he departs under the belief that the Carolinas 
have been turned into a black republic. On that stage, be it 
observed, Harry is Nina’s husband; and that lady who, at the 
Surrey, is “ a thing of light, of joy, and goodness,” is the mother 
of a boy some ten years old. The anxieties of Nina at the ex- 
pected arrival of her lover is therefore lost; but the author is 
careful to preserve the contemporaneous solicitude of Aunt Nesbit 
that the turkey at dinner shall not be stuffed with onions. This, 
indeed, is evidently a great point at both houses. Tom Gordon 
is brother to Harry, and as he cannot also be brother to Harry’s 
wife, he becomes her cousin. It is assumed at the outset 
Tom Gordon is the son of a free mother, and H 
Gordon claims over his brother the rights and privileges of ® 


master, and especially that of liberally applying to hie — 


person a formidable whip. Throughow have 


of a slave. 
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Dred appearing in the nick of time to save Henry from the 
brutality of Gordon ; but at last, behold the supreme court of 
Carolina in full session, and Harry on trial for the capital 
offence of shooting at his cruel master. It is of course essential 
to the idea of a criminal judge that he should wear a seedy robe 
of red eloth and fur, and a frowzy wig; and as it happens that 
the wardrobe of the Victoria Theatre contains three sets of judi- 
cial garments, not only the judge, but what we take to be officers 
of the court, are arrayed in this awe-inspiring costume. It is 
probably the sight of this familiar red-cloth that suggests to 
author and actor some phrases and gestures of Othello and of 
Shylock. But we are sorry to say that the dignified aspect 
of the tribunal does not hinder ‘Tom Gordon and his slave- 
brother from abusing each other in highly indecorous lan- 
guage. Just when their tongues are in full swing, there 
enters a woman who has passed for Harry's mother, but 
who now declares and proves herself to be the mother of 
Gordon, who is thus turned into a slave while Harry becomes 
a freeman. Upon this most unexpected turn of fortune, Gordon, 
ofcourse. shows himself abject and crouching, while Harry is 
noble and forgiving. But the latter is still under sentence, 
so that there is yet need of Dred, who, making little account 
of the dignity of the supreme court, enters with his eternal 
rifle, leading a mob of blacks, which, as we are given to under- 
stand, wiil wage successful war against the whole power of the 
United States. At length comes the Final Yableau—Harry in 
his wife’s arms; Dred in an imposing attitude; judges and 
officers of the court nowhere. 

At the Surrey, we have an effective scene at the plantation of 
Tom Gordon. Cora, “once a free woman, but made by the laws 
a victim, an outcast, and a slave,” is sent with her children into 
the field to work at cotton-picking. She refuses to work, and, 
after a deal of rant from her, and bluster on the side of Gordon, 
he orders his overseer to flog her. As the stage displays 
a. tall whipping-post and various instruments of torture, 
the audience probably expect that the flogging will be 
done before their eyes. But the author of the piece, mindful 
of a rule of Horace, has arranged that the punishment 
shall be inflicted inside a shed. We have, however, the 
air prong of hearing the woman’s shrieks, and we are 

ound to say that they are abundantly adequate to the sup- 
posed ovcasion, and go some way to compensate our disappoint- 
ment at not seeing the actual infliction. Soon, however, the 
cries are hushed—the door of the shed is suddenly thrown 
open—and behold Dred brandishing a bloody knife over the 
prostrate body of the overseer. red, although a man of 
action, has an unfortunate propensity for long speeches. The 
time in which he might have got off safely with Cora and her 
children, is in frantic gesticulations and rodomontade. 
Presently Gordon and his myrmidons come by. A spirited 
combat ensues, and ultimately Dred, and some mutinous 
slaves who join him, bind Gordon and his chief assistant to the 
peeh and flog them, as the curtain falls. This righteous retri- 

ution is largely relished by the pit, but we are bound to record 
our opinion that the stripes administered to Gordon are paltry 
ane unreal compared with similar performances at the rival 

ouse. 

At the Victoria, Dred is provided with a wife. Atthe Surrey, 
his-only encumbrance is a tall red turban on his head, and the 
skin of some wild beast dangling about his heels. The avenger 
ot-his race would certainly get through his work easier if he 
talked less, and wore a more compendious costume. It is evident 
thatthe moral sense of the Waterloo-road demands that a man 
who, like Dred, has a home even in a “ great dismal swamp,” 
should not omit to take to himself a wife. For the same 
reason probably, we have a regular courtship, including a 
sentimental and comic duet, between Tomtit and “a right up- 
and-down, still Yankee lass,” who, in defiance of Mrs. Stowe, 
plays, under the name of Livy Ray, a prominent part in the 

ousehold at Canema. This young person possesses in per- 
fection the approved nasal intonation—she guesses and caleu- 
lates on all imaginable occasions—and actually asserts her 
freedom and its privileges by boxing the ears of the blustering 
Tom Gordon when he presumes to be too familiar with her. 
It is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding Gordon and 
such like “brutal slave-owners,” courtship, dancing, and sing- 
ing fill up so large a portion of negro life in these authentic 
pres of it. But, in spite of such amenities, public opinion 

yond the Thames does not deceive itself as to the real 
character of the domestic institution of the Southern States. 
Abolitionism, we conclude, is rampant in the sixpenny pit and 
ninepenny “orchestra stalls” of the Victoria Theatre, and we 
really feel that the “crowded audiences” applaud nothing with 
somuch heartiness as the successful slave-rising and the imminent 
dissolution of the great republic. Happily the “thunders of ap- 
plause” that greet the victory of Dred do not echo beyond the 
ocean. -If, however, a play-bill of the Victoria Theatre should 
unhappily find its way to the Carolinas, we really apprehend that 
an. expedition of filibusters would be forthwith organized to cut 
the of the British abolitionists. May these throats long 
Continue whole, to applaud nightly “the powerful acting, mag- 
nilicent scenery and effect,” and to swallow between the acts the 
derous pies and g!asses of porter are 
“Goma 'y strength emotions ki in the Trans- 
Pontine theatre ! 


REVIEWS. 


STRAUSS’S LIFE OF NICODEMUS FRISCHLIN.* 


R. STRAUSS calla this book “ a Contribution to the History 
of German Culture ;” and this is what an English reader at 
first expects when he sees that the biography concerns a deeply- 
read classical student, who was at once a classical and a German 
poet. It has, however, very little real reference to intellectual 
culture. Indeed, in order to perceive how far from being univer- 
sally true is our English notion that an intimacy with Greek and 
Latin literature necessarily implies a general culture of mind, we 
need only read this life of the “* philologist and poet,” Nicodemus 
Frischlin. Perhaps no one who has studied in a German university 
is likely to entertain such a notion at all. There we may see the 
fruits of the most extensive reading, the most conscientious and 
solid labour, and the most minute acquaintance with the finest 
details of classical language and expression, existing side by 
side in a man’s mind with the simplicity of a child, the raw 
manners of a peasant, the ragged modes of thought of a school- 
boy, and the blind enthusiasms of a woman. There is no 
so little cultivated by the process of acquiring knowledge as 
Germans. German teachers carefully construct all the elabo- 
rately artificial apparatus for rearing an exotic literature, but 
seem to have no idea of turning their wild native grasses and luxu- 
riant brushwood into the fine lawns and trim shrubberies of an 
English garden. ‘Their labour never seems to be properly sunk 
in the intellectual soil. It all appears in the shape of distinet 
external acquisitions—it is learning, not culture. Perhaps one 
cause of this is, that German scholars are frequently derived from 
a lower social class than their English contemporaries—a class 
in which the finer organization has been less developed, ow 
the industry and rough physical strength brought into 
service has been greater, than in our own country. At all 
events, it seems certain that, while German scholarship is far 
the most diligent and adventurous, and accumulates the richest 
tangible spoil, English scholarship is far more often absorbed into 
the character, so as to affect the very grain of the intellectual 
constitution. German intellectual industry is like that of ante— 
accumulative and orderly, without, however, acting on the 
substance of what it fetches and carries. English intellec- 
tual industry is more like that of bees—it effects less, 
mechanically speaking, but all the material it does collect 
is worked up into an entirely new product. The much-abused 
utilitarianism, as it is called, of the English mind, may be in 
some degree the cause of this. The German love of knowledge 
is more disinterested, but for that very reason it may have a less 
special reference to the character and career of the student, 
erman scholars dig away for all knowledge indiscriminately, 
We, on the other hand, view all knowledge as the raw 
of some kind of power, and hence are apt to sift and assimilate 
it more carefully, with an eye to our own tastes, capacities, and 
wants; and consequently, English acquirement is apt to yield a 
distincter result on the character. 

No more remarkable illustration of this negative result 
of wide acquisitions on German intellects could be desired than 
the biography before us. In reading it, we see that German 
universities and professors were very much the same 200 
years ago that they are now, though certainly learning and 
culture are now less entirely distinct than they were at the 
Reformation. Nicodemus Frischlin was a thorough German. 
Nay, he was even a raw-minded, awkward, German 
wrapt in a foreign intellectual cloak of classical acquirement. 
Whenever he puts it off, and shows his own mind in his own laa- 
guage, you see the untrained Hans of a German village 
writing spontaneous rhymes, with the sort of naiveté, humour- 
ous grotesqueness, and physical animation which rude popular 
b nerally exhibit. When he puts it on, he is not only so 
disguised, but so hampered by his raiment, that you can rarely 
see the real man at all beneath the classical ology and the 
classical ideas he has adopted. He generally abdicates himself 
altogether, and only lives to exhibit the dress of antiquity that 
is flowing round him; yet now and then a gesture or an excla- 
mation will escape, even from behind the Greek tunic and Roman 
toga, that makes you see that the dumb figure beneath was not 
made for the dress hanging upon it. The voice is the voice of 
Jacob, but the thought is the thought of Esau. 

Nicodemus Frischlin, the son of a Lutheran minister in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, was born at Balingen in 1547. He was 
a Tubingen student and professor, and a Court poet. The im- 
terest taken in him by Dr. Strauss (also a native of Wirtem 
and a student of Tiibingen) is evidently the result, partly, 
affection for his own and university, and partly of 
heretical prepossessions in favour of a man who, in a dogmatic 
period, had to suffer much from theologians, being Te means 
well adapted to a moral or theological atmosphere. Indeed, the 
“natural man” had always undisputed possession of the subject 
this biography. When we first looked at the engraving prefixed by 
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Strauss to his book, we felt assured that the poetry, if any, would 
be coarse-grained, and the learning external. The face has none of 
the German affectionateness, and looks upon us from behind its 
enormous beard with glassy unexpressive pedantry. The lower part 
of the countenance has some force, but altogether it is self-occu- 
pied, thick, unreflective, and pedantic. It seems to speak a simul- 
taneous intemperance in books and beer. And the life does not 
belie the portrait—it is interesting only as a picture of the lite- 
rary ideas and life of that day, and of the strange way in which 
the most shaggy learning bristled up, like hair, outside otherwise 
very unproductive brains. Frischlin was educated, at the expense 
of the pases for a theologian; but his classical acquire- 
ments attracting attention, he gained, at the age of twenty-one, 
an appointment as an extraordinary professor at Tiibingen, where 
he lectured on poetry and history—a post for which he received, 
at first, the large annual income of sixty florins. eae ee was 
at this time a university of four faculties, of which theology 
ranked first, and arts last, law and medicine being the second and 
third. The enthusiasm of the Reformation had nearly passed 
away, and to it had succeeded a period of narrow dogmatism 
and pedantic enlightenment. The chancellor of the University of 
Tiibingen was at this time Jacob Andrei, a theoloyian of the most 
dried-up and formal class; and to his pedantic antipathy for 
Frischlin’s hair-brained and self-sufficient conduct many of his 
later miseries were in great measure due. It is worth while, as 
an illustration of the time, to cite an anecdote of this university 
chancellor, which Strauss has given us in his appendix. It is 
contained in a Latin éloge pronounced over Andrea at his death, 
which took place just before Frischlin’s own death in 1590 :— 
About this time, Dr. Jacob having heard that a certain Jew was going to 
be hung up by bis feet, as a punishment for theft, in the neighbouring vi 
of Weissenstein, and never having seen this kind of torture, he went thither, 
accompanied by a citizen of Géppingen. Hearing that the Jew was already 
on the gallows, hanging between two dogs which were tearing his body, and 
reciting, in Hebrew, verses from the Psalms, in which the wretched man 
implored Divine help, our friend approached nearer, and expounded to him 
the substance of the Christian religion, how that Christ was the Messiah and 
Jehovah himself, and exhorted the Jew to believe in him. Wonderful to say, 
while he spoke, the dogs ceased to gnaw at the Jew’s limbs. The Jew embraces 


the Christian religion, and only makes this one request—to be taken down 
from the gallows for baptism, and then to be again h up, only this time 
by his neck instead of his feet: and this boon he obtained; so that there is 
no doubt that the Jew was saved from the jaws of the Devil by the glorious 
endeavours of this man. 


This was the chancellor by whom the University of Tiibingen 
was at this time directed. Poor Frischlin was the object of 
many of Andrei’s similar exhortations; but being in this case 
unassisted by the powerful converting agency of the dogs and 
the gallows, he appears to have been less successful. But the 
most deadly enemy Frischlin had in the University was a brother- 
professor in the faculty of arts—Martin Kraus, common! 
called Martinus Crusius, who had formerly been Frischlin’s 
teacher and his friend, but who never wat oe his ridicule and his 
superior learning. Andrea and Crusius had a plan of converting 
the Greek Church to the Lutheran creed, and with this view 
sent to Jeremias, the Patriarch of Constantinople, a Greek 
translation of the Augsburg Confession and Mectleuads Com- 
cere Oy piece of Quixotism which furnished a theme for 

rischlin’s ridicule, on which they were especially sensitive. 
Crusius, soon after ie glo with Frischlin, commenced in 
Latin, queerly speckled with Greek, an anti-Frischlin Diary, 
in which he entered every circumstance that bore unfavourably 
on his rival's career up to the day of Frischlin’s death—a tire- 
some MS. work still preserved in the University Library, which 
Dr. Strauss has collated and quoted with tedious patience. 

It would be very tiresome and uninstructive to give our 
readers any account of Frischlin’s petty quarrels and restless 
life. Strauss follows every turn in his fortunes, and gives us the 
argument of all his innumerable and voluble controversies in a 
manner that makes us very grateful for the early close of his 
career. Of his literary activity we have more to say. Frischlin 
wrote between sixty and seventy works, of which the best per- 
haps were his grammatical treatises, and his few rhymed German 
dramas or tales. The former had real merit for their time, and 
were much in advance of the pedantic grammars then in use. 
Frischlin was a great admirer of J. C. Sealiger, and had some 
insight into the comparative method of studying Latin and Greek. 
The chapter on his grammatical writings 1s the least tiresome, 
Neg t in Strauss’s Biography ; for to Frischlin language was 
ar more of a reality = ly than the ideas which language 
expresses. Emptily eloquent or unmeaningly learned when c 
made words the vehicle of his thought, he seems to know distinctly 
what he is about when words themselves become his subject. 
On the other hand, some of his few German verses are not with- 
out simplicity and popular flavour. They do not show much 
insight or much feeling; but they come, as it were, out of the 
common German nature, with some of the humour, and much of 
the simplicity of the lower class—a class to which, indeed, by 
rank, though not by education, Frischlin really belonged. 

But by far the greatest proportion of his writings—those on 
which he supposed that his immortality rested—consist of Latin 
and Greek poems, poured out with astonishing facility and cor- 
rectness, but apparently showing quite as little poetic faculty 
as the ordinary prize verses of our public schools. Dramas, 
elegies, so-called satires, especially in Latin, he produced 
in vest numbers. His dramas are of two classes—either re- 


modellings of the classical epics and prose histories, with comic 


scenes inserted to render them palatable as acting plays for the 

Ducal Court, or similar transformations into Latin drama of 
those passages from the Bible history which seemed to be capable 

of this change. Thus he turned the first book of the Aneid into 

a drama by the very simple method of putting some of it into 

the mouth of Venus, some into that of Aineas, and much of the/ 
merely narrative portion into the mouth of a “ chorus of Nereids,”. 
invented for that purpose, while Zolus describes his own dwell., 
ing in a long soliloquy. Of course, lines, and parts, 
of lines, were really composed by Frischlin to piece together the; 
dialogue; but the essence of the performance consisted in a, 
change of form, whereby he made a kind of Latin exercise for his; 
class. Thus, too, he dramatised Cesar’s Commentaries, inserting, 

a few comic scenes of his own between the narrative dialogues 
in which Labienus describes Cesar’s victories over the Helvetii, 

A play of which he was, in a more strict sense, the author,; 

was Julius Redivivus—a on the enlightened six~ 

teenth century. In this drama, Frischlin brings the shades of 

Cesar and Cicero back to the earth, to see the progress of Gers 

many, and its victory over Rome. Cwsar is taken to wonder over 

the manufacture of gunpowder and military ammunition, while 

Cicero is shown his own writings in print, and reads the Latin 

compositions of the recent German scholars. On perusing 

these, he is made to remark that all the German mountains must 

clearly be Helicons and Parnassi. Crusius alone—Frischilin’s 

rival—is condemned by him as illiterate, and behind the age. — 

But the most curious kind of compositions which Frischlin 

roduced were the Lutherano-classical poems, of which he manu- 
actured great numbers. In these, the unconscious aaivete with 
which sacred literature and dogmatic theology are forced into the 
clothing of Latin and Greek phrases and modes of thought, is 
really instructive as well as amusing. No one was conscious of 
the contrast. Frischlin’s sacred plays and_ epics won universal 
admiration, and the heathen moulding excited no remark. He 
describes the Last Supper in Homeric Greek, which is mostly 
taken from the Jliad—that is, in language which bears the 
stamp of the keen appetite of dining warriors, and of all 
the quick senses of the Greeks, and which is consequently 
about as well adapted to such a subject as the language and 
idioms of the sacred writings might be to describe the death of 
Patroclus and the grief of Achilles. On one occasion, when the 
wedding of the Duke of Wirtemberg had been celebrated with 
great splendour, a serious accident had occurred in one of the 
tournaments. Graf Albre:ht von Hohenlohe had been wounded 
in the lists by the Prince von Anhalt, and had died in a few days 
from the effects of the wound. Frischlin had to write a Court 

oem on the festival, and to treat this incident as best he could. 
it will serve as a good illustration of the curious external min- 

ling of heathen conceptions with Christian theology in the 
at Pel of that day, if we translate from Dr. Strauss’s work 
the passage in which he describes this part of Frischlin’s poem. 
We have only attempted to render the verses as literally as pos- 
sible; but there is no ethereal spirit of poetry that could escape 
in the process. Dr. Strauss remarks :— 

For the Court-poet, the poet’s obligation to give an epic turn to th’s event 
was coupled with the “obligetion to the evil omen, and exone- 
rate the ducal festival from the responsibility of so sad an incident. How a 
Roman poet would have managed this, Frischlin knew well. Fate—or 
Jupiter, as administering its decrees—would have appointed the death of the 
young warrior. A ate deity—a Venus or an Apollo—would have 
interceded for their favourite, without being able to obtain more than a slight 
delay, or oo mode of death. But the modern Latin poet 
expressly aban all use of these heathen deities, so far as they were not 
mere modes of speech. He could not introduce them as exercising any 
influence in human history. What, then, was to be done? A plurality of 

ms (though not strictly a plurality) was to be found in the Christian 
rinity—in the Father, a severe and jealous, in the Son, a compassionate and 
interceding God. And though both ought to be one—and still more, to have 
but one will—still the poet had to do the best he could with his materials; 
and so the parts were divided, as far as they could be divided :— 
“But now the Heavenly Father, the Ruler supreme of Creation, 

Long resolved on combining a grief with the festal enjoyment, 

And with fortune, misfortune—the Eternal Son thus SSeS : 

‘Son—thou strength of thy Father—in whom all my power resideth,* + 

Hear now what I utter, and mark the tenor of what ra determine.’’’ 

Here follows a statement that the tournament will be continued on the 
next day, and the Graf Albrecht again contend with the Prince of Anhalt, 

— of these I resolve to pour courage and strength for the 
ttle, a 

And to spur their high-mettled spirits to strive in a mighty encounter.’” 

They will fight; and the Prince of Anhalt will strike the other from his 
horse, and the latter will be carried from the field, severely hurt. 

“Tis ever my custom—thou knowest—with joy to mingle affliction, 

In order that man may not learn, in his scorn forgetting our service, 

To live too much in the present, nor, as if ins from misfortune, 

bed pd at what is forbidden.’ Thus spake the Father of Heaven; ° 

thus the Son gave for answer.” * 

He entreats the Father not to cloud the joy of this pious festival, nor to 
let any serious contest arise out of the sport—or, at all events, to give such ® 
turn to the matter, that the death of the Graf may not lie at the door of the 
Prince von Anhalt. 

“ Christ e: and thus in answer the lips Divine of the Father 

‘ Spare tap fear, oh my yar fatal issue trouble ; 

The sport, nor the cruel spear enter the body of him who is injured. 

Only the skin will turn blue; the bruise shall not seem to go i? 

But a relapse into sickness, when health is almost recovered, r 

Shall call him away from the earth; but not till the feast has expired. ) 

This be granted, oh Son, to Thee, for the Father refuseth 


* Nate, mee vi mea magna potentia solue—Venus’ words to Capi. 
Ain. I. 664. oT 
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“Nothing to Thee:’ thus He spake. Christ, with tear-streaming eyes, 
Alas! how I yearn to save,’ 

ath ing, the Son nestled close to the breast of the Heavenly Father, 
“While his eyes wandered to earth and sought out the vale of the Neckar.” 


oThe greatest achievement of Frischlin’s genius, however, in 
his own estimation, was a Latin poem which he called the Hehrais 
—a versification in twelve books of the events related in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles. This work, accomplished in prison in 
almost the last four months of his life, which contained 12,580 
hexameters, he predicted should endure as long as heaven and 
earth. He made it resemble the Aneid as much as possible in 
the mode of its development. David is introduced at the court 
of the Philistine king, as AZneas is introduced at the court of 
Dido. And David, in the second and third books, relates Saul’s 
fate to Mephibosheth, just as Aneas relates the fall of Troy 
to Dido, &e. It was clear, from Frischlin’s theory, that it was 
the highest and most glorious destiny of man to write good Latin 
verses. Unfortunately, he could not live up, or down, to his theory. 
Human passions and jealousies would breathe out even in the 
Latin verses—would sometimes even drown the Latin altogether, 
and get vent in round German idiom. His life was one long 
boasting and bickering. At last he was abandoned even by his 
constant friend, the Duke of Wirtemberg; and while in exile, 
having taken occasion, probably in a fit of iomnanen. to insult 
the Duke and his Cabinet, he was seized and thrown into prison 
in a fortress of the Swabian Alps. The severity of the imprison- 
ment was soon softened, and would have quickly ended in re- 
lease ; but six months’ confinement was too much for Frischlin’s 
impatient spirit. One cold moonlight November night, he broke 
out of - prison, fell on to the rocks below the fortress, and 

rished. 
Per Strauss’s work is the result of much labour, but might 
have been better worth reading had it cost him less. ne 
uarter of this thick volume would have given us the really 
characteristic features. The world does not need to know the 
merits of professorial and personal squabbles which are fortu- 
nately long ago forgotten. That which would he petty and 
wearisome in the present does not always become important 
merely by belonging to the past. 


HYPATIA® 


many respects the best of Mr. Kingsley’s 
novels—has reached a second edition, and also, we are glad 
to say, acheaper one ; for it was written rather for thinking men 
than for the usual consumers of this kind of literature, and 
should be bought and studied, not borrowed from the circulating 
library and despatched at a a 
It is not a pleasing book. e hero is a simpleton; and of 
“the two heroines, one is a dreamer, the other a courtesan. The 
subsidiary characters are equally unattractive. Most of them 
raise no interest in us, beyond a hope that they may get hanged, 
and the earth be well rid of them. And even in the better sort, 
although there is power, intellect, passion, lofty purpose, with other 
* possibilities of excellence, there is always something which grates 
, against our sympathies. Where there is vigour, there is profli- 
. gacy. Where there is religion, there is fanaticism. Where there 
- 18 genius, it is spoilt by weakness, imbecility, vanity, and, above 
~vall, by self-consciousness—the most uninteresting, if not the most 
’ unpardonable, of all forms of human folly. In every other page, 
. Moreover, we meet with some specimen of Alexandrian meta- 
i physics, analytics of the Infinite, dissertations on the mysteries of 
i being and non-being—excellent in themselves, and most neces- 
«sary for the completeness of the picture at which Mr. Kingsley 
‘aims, but to the ladies’-maids and linendrapers’ apprentites 
“(whose tastes, we are told by high authority, ought to be the 
novel writer's guide) likely to be wholly and altogether without 
meaning or intelligibility. It is not as a tale to excite or amuse 
in idle moments that ypatia claims or will command attention, 
but as a faithful portrait of human life in an age the right 
understanding of which is of infinite moment to all of us. 
The student of the history of Early Christianity finds two great 
problems facing him. First, what were the causes which enabled 
the Christians to drive out Paganism? And tape why was 
ere it was 
first preached and first established—where the very soil was 
__ watered with the blood of its martyrs? He is referred, by most 
writers, to the will of God, to the inscrutable p ses of Pro- 
vidence ; but such an answer does not meet his difficulty. It 
not seem to him even a religious account of the matter 
—far less a useful and instructive account. When we under- 
stand the proximate causes of any phenomenon, says a wise 
writer, we speak of them without scruple—when we fail to dis- 


“ cover any proximate cause, confugimus ad Deum, id est, asylum 
Me —. It is but a poor religion, however, which leaves to 


only the irregular and unintelligible ; and the wisdom of 
man is, not to accept a so-called mystery in indolent acquiescence, 
but to grapple with it, and force it to yield up its secret. The 
spread of Christianity is sometimes spoken of as miraculous ; 
but, admitting this, we have a right—nay, a 4 es investigate 
the second causes at work. If we look in the New Testament, 
Christianity, we find, spread in the Apostles’ lifetime precisely as it 


~~ * Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Charles Ki 
~ ‘Rector ‘of Eversley. Second Edition. London: John W. Parker and Son. 


spreads at present. The preacher spoke to a crowd—some were 
convinced, some hesitated, some laughed—as the mind of each man 
was, so was the effect of the Gospel upon him. He was not con- 
strained to believe unless he wished. If the words which he heard 
seemed true to him, he accepted them—if he thought them false, 
he went away and forgot them. Nor shall we easily understand 
what conversion means, if it is brought about in any other way. 
The Gospel became the religion of the world by persuading eac 
separate on to look upon it as probable and reasonable, and 
the miracle was such as we witness now in each sinner’s repent- 
ance—neither less nor more. Until, therefore, we can form 
some clear conception of the world to which the first fathers 
preached—until we know what the men of those times were, what 
they believed, and what they were doing—what the heathens were 
who remained unconverted, how they stood related to the Chris- 
tians, and what influence each brought to bear upon society— 
we know nothing at all of the history of Christianity; and 
for this purpose Mr. Kingsley’s book is of more value than all 
the ecclesiastical histories from Eusebius to Neander. 

The scene of the story is laid at Alexandria, a few years after 
the capture of Rome by Alaric. The central event is matter of 
authentic history—namely, the massacre of an accomplished and 
remarkable woman by the Christian mob. The outline of this 
horrid oes of cruelty is told by the historian Socrates. Hy- 
patia, the Jady in question, unhappily for herself, preferred the 
metaphysics of Platonism to the refinements of the Alexandrine 
theologians. She opened a school, and became a successful 
teacher of heathen philosophy. Her lecture-room grew crowd 
the Church authorities took the alarm, and she was murde 
by a crew of fanatics under circumstances of atrocity almost too 
dreadful for belief. Around this nucleus Mr. ley has 
— a great city in the declining Roman world. Here it lies 

fore us, rotting away in its deformity. The graceful culture of 
the Greeks, built upon a once ennobling belief—the iron morality 
and hard meshwork of Jaw which the Roman legions had in 
the beginning inflicted upon the entire known world—were long 
dead and forgotten. Stoicism had become but a mere opinion to 
be professed and talked of, but as powerless as a dream. Even 
the mere police system of the prefectures—the last remnant of 
order which held anarchy at bay—was yielding everywhere ; and 
there remained only wretched multitudes of miserable men and 
women, civilized into vices for which the savage has not so much 
as a name, and apparently existing only to exhibit how far, with 
the assistance and appliances of wealth and knowledge, human 
beings are able to degrade themselves. 

Two powers were struggling for the redemption of this mass 
of moral putrefaction. The philosophers were trying to make 
Paganism do its work a second time—to give fresh life and 
meaning to the dead creeds—to put new wine into old bottles. 
The Christians were proclaiming the authority of a God of 
unknown perfection—the future righteous Judge to whom sinners 
would one day have to give account. Both did their utmost, yet 
both failed. Philosophy was paralysed by its inherent decre- 
pitude. Christianity, though far more successful—though raising 
up out of the slough great nations whose names will be illus- 
trious for ever, a eviating to an inconceivable extent the 
actual weiglit of misery among the people—was unable, in the 
Eastern cities, to bring about any enduring reformation. The 
life of faith was refined away into a speculation. The laity fell 
back into the vices of their age—the clergy were too often either 
holy, insane fanatics, or childish triflers with theological meta- 
physics—and at length the vexed earth could endure their pre- 
sence no longer. The Gospel could not thrive upon a soil so poor, 
even though that soil was the seat of its earliest triumphs ; and 
at last Mahomet came, and swept heathens and Christians into 
one common ruin. 

The era of such events cannot but be of vast interest to the 
student of history; and Mr. Kingsley has brought it up before 
our eyes with a distinctness which his own peculiar gifts have 
enabled him to produce, but which certainly was to be found in 
no previous description of the period. Professor Owen recon- 
structed the figure of an animal of an extinct order from a sede 
bone. Mr. Kingsley was better provided with materials, but be 
has achieved an equal success a a very similar process. It 
cannot be said, indeed, that the picture is perfect ; but, wherever 
we can test the truth of it from authentic information, we find 
the lineaments accurately faithful. His work speaks equally for 
his genius and his industry. The sources of information are very 
many. Incidents and allusions are scattered up and down in the 
writings of the Fathers—there are collections of their letters— 
there are contem historians, heathen and Christian. 
Apuleius and Lucian w their light forward into an age 
which only prolongee and developed the vices of the bm 
century; while, of the city in which the tragedy of Hypatia 
was enacted, we have detailed sketches in the Dadaywyos of 
St. Clement. That writer, with contemptuous minuteness, 
describes the society, the games, the theatres, the races of old 
Alexandria. He gives the inventory of the furniture of a fine lady's 
daclan ein tee fine lady in question being, of course, a Chris- 
tian, or professing to be jos e follows her into her boudoir— 
he counts her sixteen sorts of shoes, the twenty scents and essences 
upon her toilet-table. He enters even into the secret ape 
of her dress; and after accusing her of assisting the fulness of 
her figure with a contrivance which we had believed to be wholly 


| triumph of the nineteenth century, he adds the grinning com- 
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ment of the gamins of the city, as they run and point behind her 
when she sweeps along the pavement. 19 

Here is abundant matter; yet it would have been unavailing 
except for a further knowledge which Mr. Kingsley oe with 
him—a knowledge of human nature, and pe ger of the arti- 
ficial and hollow specimens of that nature. In his novels gene- 
rally, he has a pecan | to construct his characters upon parti- 
cular types—to make them illustrate, far more than in life they 
usually do, the effect of particular views, theories, or opinions. 
Elsewhere, we could wish to see rather less of this method of 
working; but in an account of a time in which no signs of real 
nature were anywhere visible, the artificial itself becomes the 
natural, and what in his other writings is a blemish, produces 
here the effect of the highest art. The canvas is crowded with 
figures. They are all, or nearly all, more or less hollow—even 
those who, in Mr. Kingsley’s own estimation, appear to be some- 
thing higher ; and yet they all seem either such as we know them 
to have been, or what it is sufficiently likely that they were. We 
claim for this book, therefore, the great merit of being true. It isa 
living and vivid description of a state of things which once really 
existed upon this planet. It is not, as we said, pleasing, because 
the subject is not pleasing—but it is true. Mr. Kingsley, how- 
ever, has not forgotten that it is his duty to relieve the painful- 
ness of his composition where he can. Nor has he forgotten 
that, as a Christian writer, he must not leave his readers with 
that impression of the effects of Christianity which the account 
of it at Alexandria alone must inevitably produce. We require 
glimpses of a more free and healthy life somewhere, as a 
contrast to the imbecilities and follies of a corrupted city; and 
though Christianity was perishing, and could not but perish, in 
the effeminate provinces of the Eastern Empire, it was necessary 
to remind us that there were other nations fast swarming over 
Europe, in which the full power of its ennobling influence would 
become again visible. ‘Taking a liberty, therefore, with the 
actual history —yet a liberty which general likelihood fully 
warrants—Mr. Kingsley int oduces into Alexandria a crew of 
large-boned roving Goths, fresh from the pine-forests behind 
the Danube, and part of the swarm which had followed Alaric 
to Rome. Bands of these adventurers, as we know, swept the 
Mediterranean, and we may presume that they did not leave 
the mouth of the Nile unvisited. Inthe channel of the Nile, 
therefore, we meet them, some forty in all—making their wa 
up the current on a romantic expedition to find Asgard, whic 
of course they do not find, and again falling back down the 
river to play a part in the working out of the story. 

The attempt to introduce such a group was an exceedingly 
bold one, yet it seems on the whole successful. They are sen- 
sual, fierce, yet genial and genuine men, with enormous animal 
power, and a frank exuberance of nature. The majority, true 
to history, are given to wine, women, and plunder. Some are 
of that a and deeper temper which we see reflected in the 
songs of the elder Edda. They have all, however, the stamina of 
a young fresh race, with noble rudiments and possibilities ; and 
meeting them in the hothouse of degenerate ptian civiliza- 
tion, we seem to greet them as with the familiar faces of old 
friends. They are complained of by some persons as too modern. 
The Goths, in the minds of many of us, have hitherto been a 
pack of wild wolves or savages; and the idea that all those deso- 
lating hordes were made up of beings not very unlike ourselves 
has been deemed altogether incredible. ‘acitus, however, 
describes the Germans much as Mr. Kingsley describes the Goths; 
and Mr. Kingsley, being persuaded that they really were human 
persons, and not mere names, or wild beasts, or phantoms, has 
ventured so to describe them. He has drawn real men, and 
boldly taken his chance for the minutia of language and costume. 
It is possible that in some points he has made mistakes, although 
no one that we know of has shown how or where. But, allowing 
for occasional inaccuracies, an infinitely truer notion of the des- 
troyers of the Roman Empire will be gathered from these volumes 
tuan from historians who speak placidly of hordes of barbarians, 
invading savages, &c.; and, for our own part, we thank him for 
having broken the spell of these silly generalizations, and given 
to the men who played so vast a part in history an individual 
reality and distinctness. 

Such are the materials of Hypatia. We have not attempted 
to treat the plan of the story, because, in our opinion, the 
historical merit of the book is so great as to render its other 
aspects comparatively insignificant. The story, however, has its 
own value; and as a composition it is unquestionably the best 
that Mr. Kingsley has produced. Whatever be the fate of his 
other writings, we anticipate that Hypatia will be better known 
by the next generation than as yet it is by the present. 


VICTOR DE LAPRADE.* 


UR readers will remember that when the French Institute 

/ was called upon, last August, to award the new triennial 
prize of thirty thousand francs, the Académie Frangaise named 
the Symphonies of Victor de Laprade as the work which, in 
their particular department of Belles Lettres, could best be said 
honorer le pays. 8o high a tribute from such a quarter will 
amply justify us in calling attention to the works of a poet who 


* Victor de de. Les Symphonies. Poésies Nouvelles. Ou 


couronné par 


is yeatatly far less known in this country than his sterling 
merits deserve. a 
Fifteen years have elapsed since M. de Laprade made his 
début in a poem called ché—a volume which is now very 
difficult to be met with. Te the reader wishes pemae to 
enjoy this charming production, we would recommend him to 
begin by reading the fable of Psyché and Eros in Apuleius, 
and then to pass on to Lafontaine’s version of the myth—taking 
care to skip the episodes on Versailles, but paying particular 
attention to the famous hymn beginning “ Volupté, volupté 
qui fut jadis maitresse,” &c. Then let him take up the tragi- 
comédie et ballet in which Moliére, Corneille, and Quinault were 
fellow-workers ; and thus he will be fully prepared to appreciate 
the far higher and nobler graces by which the fable has undergone, 
as it were, transfiguration in the hands of Victor de Lapra 
Of course the great difficulty with which the poet had to conten 
was to prevent too strong a light from being thrown upon the 
allegorical meaning of the story. The myth was perpetually in 
danger of losing all outline, and of being rang 168 in the philo. 
sophical or religious doctrines of which it has become the recor 
nised exponent. It is not the least of the many merits of 
de Laprade’s Psyché, that he has succeeded in steering clear 
of this danger. It is only at intervals—indirectly, as it were, 
and by furtive F Pear § he allows us to penetrate the 
hidden meaning which the action of the poem conveys—namely,, 
that the soul must be purified by trial and suffering from the 
dirt and dust of this world, before it can be clothed in the clean 
white robes of the world to come. M. de Laprade seems to 
have felt that his vocation was not merely to point a moral, but 
to adorn a tale. As Coleridge observed, according to a recent 
editor of some of his lectures—“In poetry, the general good 
is to be accomplished through the pleasure; and if the poet do 
not give that, he ceases to be a poet to him to whom he gives it 
not.” Accordingly, the author of the Psychd is careful to clothe 
the myth itself, apart from its interpretation, with the richest 


hues which his imagination can supply. It is curious that M.. 


Gustave Planche, the critic of the Psyché in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, has singled out for censure, on the score of 
departure from pagan habits of thought, one of the very 
points on which 

Apuleius. We allude to the invisible voices—solas voces famu- 


‘las habebat are the words of Apuleius—which minister to the 


wants of Psyché in the enchante en. The critic seems to 
forget that he is dealing with a fable which first became known 
to antiquity through a work written by a native of Africa in 
the second century of our era, and that it must not be viewed 
in the same light as the myths which charmed the contempo- 
raries of Homer or Pericles, Then, again, as regards the 
tinge of Christian feeling which M.de Laprade is accused of 
blending with the story, we cannot bring ourselves to quarrel 
with him for presenting an aspect of the myth which has 
always had the strongest hold on Christian sympathies, as we 
learn from the designs on early Christian sarcophagi. 

The poet’s next volume fo in 1843, and was entitled Odes 
et Poémes. The number and variety of the pieces it contains, and 
their manifold beauties, preclude us from criticising them in detail. 
In one respect this volume marks an advance on its predecessor. 
Both the subjects and the treatment have a deeper, and, if we may 


so speak, a more human interest. We may single out for more ~ 
special admiration the ode on “ La Mort d'un Chéne,” and the 


poem called “ Eleusis.” As the poet gazes on the oak’s withered 
trunk, and recals the distant days when the birds sang amid its 
branches, and young and old reposed beneath its shade, he is 


reminded of the germs which contain the promise of the future, ~ 


and will redeem the desolation of the past—germs which will 


hereafter bring forth leaf and bough in fullest measure, and give ~ 


joy and shelter to generations yet unborn :— 


Ne penche plus ton front sur les choses qui meurent ; 
Tourne au levant tes yeux, ton coeur 4 |’avenir, 

Les arbres sont tombés, mais les germes demeurent ; 
Tends sur ceux qui naitront tes bras pour les bénir. 


We now come to M. de Laprade’s third work, the Poémes 
Evangéliques, of which the second edition appeared in 1853. On 
he and the Odes 


the whole we consider it inferior to the Psyc. 


Potmes. But even if it contained nothing but the “ Dédicace” to 
his mother, at the commencement of the volume, and the “Con- ~ 
sécration” to her memory, at the close, it would deserve to — 


live—so touching are the strains of filial piety which breathe 
through both these exquisite poems. In the “ Invocation,” 
the “Tentation,” and the ‘‘ Résurrection de Lazare,” there 
are passages which are not unworthy of comparison with the 
best parts of the Christian Year. But, as a whole, it is 


evident that the author has failed to reach the height of his _ 


great argument, and has endeavoured to compensate for his 
shortcomings in elevation of feeling by too strong a tinge of 
purely philosophical disquisition, which is alien to the character 
of true poetry, as appealing more to the reflection than to the 
imagination of the reader. 

The import of the title which M. de Laprade has given to 
his latest production may puzzle such of our readers as are 
not acquainted with the volume itself. There are four of the 
poems it contains which furnish all needful explanation on this 


point—they are termed, “ Symphonie des Saisons,” “Symphonie 
au Torrent,” “ Sym heals’ Morts,” and Symphonie 


pestre.” From the features common to them we can infer 


. de Laprade can quote the authority of, 
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meaning which the title of the volume is intended to convey. 
The apparent design of these poems is to indicate the harmony 
existing between the sentiments expressed by the principal 
speaker or speakers, and those which may be Segarded as per- 
vading the objects in nature referred to. Other poets have 
striven to place on record the emotions to which the aspects of 
the external world have given rise within their own breasts. 
M. de Laprade does this, but he does something more. He 
endeavours, as it were, to dramatise the processes by which these 
impressions are made. Nature is represented, not merely as 
sentient, but as consentient. She is not merely used as a back- 
und— she becomes one of the personages of the picture. 
othed for the nonce with speech, the brook, the wind, the 
flower, the sea, are represented as adding their voices to those 
deeper accents which flow from the heart of man; and it is in 
this blending of the natural with the human element that the 
idea of the “ symphony” is made to consist. Without extensive 
extracts, we could scarcely hope to convey any adequate notion 
of the art with which the poet’s object is effected. So far from 
his personality being absorbed in a kind of stagnant pan- 
theism, marked and salient distinctions are preserved between 
the various interlocutors, and above the noise of the wind and 
the raging of the sea swells the diapason of purely human 
emotions. In the first of the four camahodles above named, the 
human element is represented by a girl named Adah, the growth 
of whose love is traced in broken snatches of song, from the first 
blush of its springtide prime to the bleak winter of disen- 
chantment, desertion, pt despair. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful, we may observe in passing, than the manner in which a 
running parallel is sustained between the seasons which mark 
the vicissitudes of the year, and those which are registered in the 
calendar of the heart's griefs and joys. Alternating with the 
utterances of Adah, and with each other, are those of the flowers 
of the field, of the brook, the nightingale, the rose, the sea, the 
autumnal winds, the carrion-crow, and the snow. There is 
one line in this poem which condenses with exquisite beauty that 
clashing of rising indignation with lingering fondness which agi- 
tates the breast of Adah as she contemplates her heartless deser- 
tion by her lover. By way of giving a brief specimen of M. de 
Laprade’s verse, we quote the stanzas of which this line is the 
conclusion :— 
Hier je vous pleurais ; je désirais peut-étre, 
O mes jeunes saisons, revoir vos jours si doux; 
Maintenant je dirais, si vous pouviez renaitre : 
Fuyez, 6 mes printemps, je ne veux plus de vous. 
Je vous connais bien pour songer a revivre! 
Je sais trop & quel but ménent tous les chemins; 
Je sais quel est le fond du vase oi I’on s’enivre ; 
Je sais, 6 mes beaux jours, quels sont vos lendemains. 
Et toi, que viens tu faire en ces mornes ténébres, 
Image encore chérie et qu’en vain je veux fuir ? 
Je ne dois pas te voir 4 ces clartés funébres ; 
Jaime mieux Coublier . . . . Il faudrait te hair! 


Amongst the most remarkable poems, exclusive of the ‘“‘ Sympho- 
nies” proper, which occupy about third of the volume, may be 
mentioned ‘‘ Utopie,” addressed to M. Alfred de Vigny, and 
dealing with man’s ever-advancing conquest over the elements 
and the mysteries of nature. ith one of the poems, and 
that the most considerable in length, we would gladly have 
dispensed. We allude to “Fausta.” It possesses, indeed, a 
kind of harrowing interest, as containing a picture of the 
foreign oppression under which Italy groans; but there is 
something exceedingly repulsive and melodramatic in the closin 
seene, where Marco is shot, and Fausta jumps up behin 
ker lover, to get her share of the bullets. is might be 
well enough to create a sensation among the gods of a minor 
theatre, but it is quite unworthy of M. de Laprade. To our 
apprehension, two of the gems of the volume are the lines “A 
une jeune fille poéte,” and the “ Fruit de la Douleur.” The 
former presents a most enchanting picture of the guileless inno- 
cence of life and purity of thought which are the brightest orna- 
ments of maidenhood. The latter inculcates the sacred uses of 
sorrow, and selects for the purpose one of those numerous analo- 
ies which Nature is ever ready to furnish, and the rs to 
. As the shrubs and flowers of the field yield their 
fullest measure of fragrance when trodden under foot, so does 
God send trouble and anguish to crush the human heart, and 
thereby draw from it hidden treasures of sweetest perfume. 
With a pardonable excess ot zeal, the author has been so absorbed 
his idea as to make a statement with reference to the ways 
to man, so sweeping that we may fairly question its 
truth. We allude to the concluding line of the following 


Vous ne nous visitez, mon Dieu, gwen nous brisant, 


It were idle to speculate on the progress which M. de Laprade 
may hereafter achieve. Certain it is that the Symphonies indicate 
a marked superiority over the three volumes we have previously 
enumerated. Few poets have succeeded as he has done, in vin- 

ting at once the Providence of God, the wonders of N ature, 
and the responsibility of man. Even when most absorbed in 
the contemplation of the gorgeous scenery of nature, he never 
forgets that there is a God who sitteth above the water-floods, 
who reigneth for ever :— 


En l’adorant, c'est yous 6 mon Dieu que j'adore. 


In this respect, the Symphonies afford a most favourable con- 
trast with the later poems of Lamartine, which too often remind 
one cf what the Italians term morbidezza—so enervating are they 
to poet and reader alike, lacking the bone and muscle, the masculine 
vigour, without which a man will play but a sorry part in the 
battle of life. M. de Laprade has wisely remembered that a 
religion in which conviction is nothing but impression, and belief 
a matter of sentiment, is no religion at all. He never forgets 
that we have a port to make, a chart to guide us, and a compass 
by which to steer—that religion must have its seat in the con- 
science, its action in the heart, and its strength from above— 
that it is no mere toy of the imagination, but a vital princi 
to give direction and energy to the will, and purpose to the life. 
And if he occasionally seems to sean these great verities with 
the eye of a philosopher rather than of a poet, it would be 
hypercriticism to attempt on such grounds to remove him 
from the pedestal on which his sterling genius and worth have 
placed him, and to take no account of the moral earnestness by 
which his thoughts are shaped, and the vigorous and melodious 
language in which they are clothed. A wm J t, in the sense 
in which popularity may be predicated of Victor Hugo or 
Béranger, the author of the Symphonies will perhaps never 
become. Disdaining the sentiment of the Roman poet— 
Ceenw fercula nostre 

Malim convivis quam placuisse cocis— 
he must console himself by the reflection that to men of thought- 
ful minds and genial natures he will never appeal in vain for 
sympathising and admiring appreciation. 


OLMSTED’S SLAVE STATES.* 


ie the year 1853, Mr. Olmsted made a journey through the 
Sea-board Slave States, and published his observations in a 
series of letters contributed to the columns of a daily paper in New 
York. Last year he paid a second visit to the same States, and 
he has now collected bis letters, with corrections and large addi- 
tions, into a volume. It is a publication full of interesting mat- 
ter, and is written with every appearance of impartiality. The 
conclusions, decidedly adverse to slavery, at which Mr. Olmsted 
has arrived, are stated temperately and modestly, and there- 
fore his opinion ought to have all the weight which belongs to 
candour and anxiety to be just. Mr. Olmsted is by profession 
a farmer, and the point of view from which he approaches slave 

is that which is most natural to a practical agriculturist. He 
asks whether slavery pays, whether the land is quickly and per- 
manently snbdued under slave cultivation, and whether the States 
where slavery prevails can be said in any way to flourish. As 
his book is ly that ofa traveller narrating incidents of per- 
sonal adventure, partly that of a commercial and political philo- 
sopher, his general results are scattered over a rather wide ex- 
tent of paper. But they may be conveniently collected under 
four heads according as they refer to the master, the slave, the 
poor whites, and the free negroes; and under these four heads 
we shall briefly consider them. 

First, then, how does the slave-owner prosper? In what con- 
dition is the soil of the slave states, and does the wealth of the 
South increase? Let us take the instance of Virginia. This 
State, before the Revolution, contained more wealth and a larger 

ulation than any other. Now it is but fifth in wealth, and 
Fourth in political power. And this has happened in spite of 
enormous natural advantages and resources, water communication 
and water power, timber, ite, coal, iron, excellent soil, and 
climate—presenting a combination such as has fallen to the 
ot of none of its confederates. Yet, although Virginia is pre- 
eminently a farming State, and four-fifths of its industry are ex- 
pended on the soil, less than one-third of its domain is in 
pasturage or under the plough. The live-stock of Virginia is 
worth three dollars and a half, that of New York is worth more 
than six dollars, a head. Top aus. quate: land is made in 
Virginia to produce 81 Ibs. of hay, and in New York 
6 9 ibs The value of Virginia farms is estimated at 8 dollars 
per of the adjoining State of New Jersey at 
dollars. In Carolina, again, we have the following pi 
wn last year by the Business Committee of the South lina 
State Agricultural Society :— 
Our old-fields are ing, our homesteads have been i 
in number... .. only losing some of our 
useful citizens to supply the bone and sinew of other States, but we are losing 
our slave population, which is the true wealth of the State, our stocks of hogs, 
horses, mules, and cattle are diminishing in size and ing in number, 
and our purses are strained for the last cent to supply their from the 
North-western States. 

By the side of this may stand a description of Alabama in 
a speech of a Mr. Clay, who, at the time he spoke, had 
the honour of addressing the Chunnenu Horticultural 


Society. He thus painted the condition of ison county, a 
part of Alabama :— 

In traversing that county one will discover numerous 

the abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, now occupied by slaves, or 
tenantless, deserted, ilapi ; he will observe fields, once » now 
unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those evil harbingers—fox-tail and 
broom-sedge ; he will see the moss growing on the walls of once 


Ad in the Sea-board Slave States, with remarks on their 
By Frederick Law Olmsted. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1856. 
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once furnished happy homes for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country in 
its infancy, where, fifty years ago, scarce a forest tree had been felled by the 
axe of the pioneer, is already exhibiting the painful signs of senility and 
decay, apparent in Virginia and the Carolinas; the freshness of its icul- 
tural glory is gone; the vigour of its youth is extinct, and the spirit of deso- 
lation seems brooding over it. 

The explanation which Mr. Olmsted gives of this decay is, 
that slaves cannot be made to work like freemen. He calculates 
that comparing man with man, the wages for common labourers 
are twenty-five per cent. higher in Virginia than in New York. 
But the employer in Virginia suffers not only by this, but still 
more by his losses from the illness or disability, real or counter- 
feited, of the labourers. “I have never,” says Mr. Olmsted, 
‘made the inquiry on any plantation where twenty negroes 
were employed together, without finding that at least one of the 
field-hands was not at work on account of some illness, strain, 
bruise, or wound.” Invalid slaves are only too glad to be ill. 
They decline to get well. They conceal pills under their tongue, 
and a disabling injury is the most welcome of events to them. A 
slave whose hand was crushed by the fall of a piece of timber, 
was heard to exclaim—“ Bless der Lord—der haan b'long to 
masser—don’t reckon dis chile got no more corn to hoe this year, 
no how.” The women on a plantation will, to use the expres- 
sion of a Virginian planter, ‘ scarcely earn their salt, after they 
come to the breeding age.” All kinds of er aga and 
shamming prevail. Mr. Olmsted was on a plantation where a 
woman who had been excused from labour for two years, because 
she was supposed to be dying of consumption, was found to have 
been all the time making her fortune in secret as a milliner. Dr. 
Cartwright, of the University of Louisiana, states that slaves are 
subject to a peculiar form of mental disease, termed by him drape- 
tomania, which manifests itself by an irrepressible propensity to 
run away. He also gives a long and learned name, dyesthesia 
(@thiopica to a morbid tendency of negroes to go dead stupid. 
As the negro afflicted in this manner devotes his small remaining 
ee to treading down the plants he is set to cultivate, breaking 

he tools he works with, and similar pieces of mischief, he cannot 
be very valuable to his owner. Even when slaves are well, the 
indolent, childish African nature does not prompt them to much 
hard work. In household employments they do each so httle 
that the large number of domestics required must be a serious 
drain on the purse of the Southerner. With reference to this, 
Mr. Olmsted has the following passage :— 

A Southern lady, of an old and wealthy family, who had been for some time 
visiting a friend of mine in New York, said to her, as she was preparing to 
return home: “I cannot tell you how much, after being in your house so 
long, I dread to go home, and to have to take care of our servants again. We 
have a much smaller family of whites than you, but we have twelve servants, 
and your two accomplish a great deal more, and do their work a great deal 
better than our twelve. You think your girls are very stupid, and that they 
give you much trouble: but it is as nothing. There is hardly one of our ser- 
vants that can be trusted to do the simplest work without being stood over. 
If I order a room to be cleaned, or a fire to be made in a distant chamber, I 
never can be sure I am obeyed unless I go there and see for myself. If I 
send a girl out toget anything I want for preparing the dinner, she is as 
ay as not to forget what is wanted, and not to come back till after the time 
at which dinner should be ready. A hand-organ in the street will draw all 
my girls out of the house; and while it remains near us I have no more com- 
mand over them than over so many monkeys. The parade of a military 
company has sometimes entirely prevented me from having any dinner 
cooked ; and when the servants, standing in the square looking at the soldiers, 
see my husband coming after them, they only laugh, and run away to the 


. other side, like playful children. And, when I reprimand them, they only 


say they don’t mean to do anything wrong, or they won’t do it again, all the 
time spony be though it was all a joke. They don’t mind it at all. They 
are just as playful and careless as any wilful child; and they never will do 
any work if you don’t compel them. 


So much for the profit derived by the masters from this system 
of slavery. As to the slaves themselves, the Virginians with 
whom Mr. Olmsted conversed agreed in asserting that the condi- 
tion of the bulk of the negro population in that State had greatly 
improved during the last few years. In the opinion of one en- 
thusiast, this improvement might be calculated as being at the rate 
of two thousand per cent., but this probably was an exaggeration. 
Against this we must set the modern institution of slave-breed- 
ing, with its annals of domestic misery, and its demoralizing 
licentiousness. But whether the condition of the slave is better 
or worse now than it was twenty years ago, Mr. Olmsted does 
not take on himself to decide. He mainly occupies himself with 
a subordinate, but not unimportant question—viz., whether the 
condition of the poorer kind of free labourer in the North, or 
that of the Southern slave, is to be preferred. His general con- 
clusion is, that ninety-nine in a hundred of Northern free la- 
bourers live, in respect to food, at least four times as well 
as the average of the hardest worked slaves on the Louisiana 
cnet papeonene. The United States army is generally re- 
cruited from the labouring class, and a respectable labourer with 
certainty of work is seldom induced to join it. Comparing the 
daily rations of the soldier with those of a slave in Georgia, Mr. 
Olmsted finds that the soldier has nearly three times the quan- 
tity of meat allotted to the slave. Whether the African requires 
as much beef and bacon as the Yankee, Mr. Olmsted omits to 
inquire. However that may be, it is very desirable that the 
fact as to the respective quantities and varieties of food, and 
the comparative comforts enjoyed by the two classes, should 
be established one way or other. For all the Southern, and 
most of the Northern journals constantly assert that the con- 
dition of the slave is superior. Mr. Olmsted contends that, 
though the slave is cared for in sickness and old age, he is not 


better cared for than the inmate of a Northern poor-house, 


and that the healthy free labourer of the North has not only - 
much more to eat and drink, but has abundance of such extras — 


as tobacco, sugar, and ornamental clothing. He ought, how- 


ever, to have thrown into the balance, on the other side, that — 


the slave is often sincerely attached to his master, and frequently 


rows old in the company of all his own intimate ae amg k 


hese ties of affection and habit are 2 great solace to the 
mind of the poor, and we cannot justly say that a man with a 
pound of bacon in a poorhouse is necessarily better off than 
another with half-a-pound who lives in a cottage on his owner's 
estate. 

The Virginians are keenly alive to their own shortcomings, 
and anxiously point out to the Northern capitalist all the advan- 
tages which would attend an investment in Virginian agriculture 
or manufactures. They also invite free white labourers to 
give them the benefit of strong arms and stout hearts. Why, 
it is natural to ask, does not the superiority of free labour driv: 
slave labour out of the field? It is because the free labourer 


overpowered, or rather fascinated, by the slave. The indolence , 
and recklessness of the slave seem to infect all around him, | 


The descendants of the original free but poor settlers, deprived 
of all means of education, and having long lived under an aris-, 
tocracy that has no notion of responsibility, have sunk morally 
even below the slaves. ‘“ As to labourers,” writes a Virginian, 
“we work chiefly with slaves, not because they are cheaper, but. 
rather because they are the only reliable labour we can get. The 
whites here engage to work for less oe than the blacks can be 
got for; yet they will not work well, j 
time specified.” When a new comer from the N orth arrives, 
he finds no one to associate with except these degraded whites 
or negroes. He finds, too, that little is expected of him by his 
employers, who do not know what a Northern labourer can really 
do, and gradually he sinks to the level of their expectations. The 
process is described by Mr. Olmsted in the following striking 
passage :— 

The labourer who, in New York, gave a certain amount of labour for his 
wages in a day, soon finds, in Virginia, that the ordinary measure of labour 
is smaller than in New York: a “ day’s work” or a month’s dves not mean 
the same that it did in New York. He naturally adapts his wares to the 
market. Just as in New York a knavish custom having been sometime 
established, of selling a measure of three quarters of a el of certain artic 
under the name of a bushel, no man now finds it to his advantage to offer 
them by the full bushel, at a correspondingly behes rice. Though every 
one cries out against the custom, and demands a bushel for a bushel, few are 
willing to pay proportionately for it; few are willing to sell it without being 
paid more than proportionately on account of their deviation from custom; 
and the custom must be reformed very slowly. So the labourer, finding that 


the capitalists of Virginia are accustomed to pay for a poor article at a high | 


price, prefers to furnish them the poor article at their usual price, rather than 
a better article, unless at a more correspondingly better price. 


The general result is so unfavourable to slavery—the institu- 
tion is so indisputable an injury to the master, to the State gene- 
rally, and to the free whites, and it is so questionable a gain, even 
pe favourable and exceptional circumstances, to the slave— 
that every one is sure to ask, why does it not cease? There 
of course, the difficulty, that slaves are now an investment, and 
that thousands of private individuals would be ruined, or at least 


subjected to the utmost inconvenience, by any change which’ 


prevented their getting in the market a return for the capita 


by these slaves. But putting this apart, we may. 
ask, 


why does not emancipation proceed more quickly by 


gentle and gradual means? The serfs of the middle ages, 


in England were a valuable property ; but they were enian- 
cipated as their owners were rena to see that the free- 
man was in a more natural position than the serf, with more 
scope tor his energies, when placed in the enjo 
rights as a Christian and an Englishman. 

States, on the contrary, the emancipated negro, instead, of 
rising above his fellows, falls below them. He has. no 
longer a home and a master, he has no one to care. for: and) ma-— 
nage him, and he is an object of pity and contempt to the enslaved: 
negro. Ifhe goes to the N orth, - is generally unable to make 


his way, and sometimes voluntarily returns to slavery. To this, | 


however, there is often presented a contrast in remarkable cases 
of success. The blacks who stay in the North seem generally to 
maintain themselves at a point above the lowest of the white po- 
pulation, and there are not unfrequently to be found men and 
women who show that the negro can rise to the level which would 
be considered eminent in a white. 

Mr. Olmsted seems to concur in an opinion that has lately 
been put forward us the reason why the Southern planters cling 
so resolutely to the sini occupation of Kansas. Whether 
slavery is good or bad, profitable or unprofitable, it must, as even 
many of its yo admit, come to an end, unless its area can 
be extended. If new soil could perpetually be found, to be ex- 
hausted by crops of cotton and tobacco, those States which had 
already wasted their resources could occupy themselves in breed- 
ing workmen for their unexhausted neighbours. But if the area 
is limited, this process must some time cease. Nor, inspite of all. 
the efforts of the slaveowners, is the black population at. all suffi- 
cient for carrying on the works nece for the maintenance 
and advancement of the South. Accordingly, a return tothe. 
African slave-trade has been openly advocated in South Carol 
and two grand juries in that Stato have solemnly recommen 
a renewed importation from beyond the sea .: Probablyy ary 
respectable Southerner will consider this as wild a: recommen: 


and rarely work out the . 
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dation as we should; but there can be no doubt that the South 
der a pressing necessity, if slavery is to be maintained, to 

id new soil and more negroes. Guano has recently done some- 

, especially in Virginia, to recruit the soil—so much so that 

a Virginian optimist stated his belief that Providence must have 
fithed the discovery of this manure with a direct view to the per- 
tion of the “ peculiar institution.” But it is highly impro- 

ble that any artificial means can repair the effects of a system 
of culture which so rapidly and so widely exhausts the land. On 
this, as on many other points, which we must pass over in silence, 
Mr. Olmsted's book deserves a careful perusal. We leave it with 
the general impression that the condition of the Southern slave 
is perhaps better, and the position of the Southern slave-owner 
decidedly worse, than is commonly supposed in England. 


SEA-ANEMONES,* 


we never remember anything like the present for sea- 
Y= anemones, agua vivaria, and “ marine stores” of all kinds. 
Other “rages” have been more intense, but they have also been 
less rational. After centuries of neglect of one of the most 
interesting branches of natural history, we have now an epi- 
demic of glass tanks. Lady Jane has three in her drawing- 
room—Mrs. Botibol has one in her boudoir—Mr. Smith keeps 
one in his single apartment. “Everybody” has a tank, or at 
least a few glass vases. “ Pampered aristocrats,” as well as 
hard-working artisans, gentlemen on ’Change, and gentlemen 
with painful scarcity of ‘‘ change,” merchants, shopkeepers, and 
students, invest money and money’s worth (namely, time) in the 
pursuit of natural history in drawing-rooms. o facts will 
sufficiently illustrate the degree to which the mania already ex- 
tends. The first is the establishment, in London alone, of three 
houses devoted exclusively to supplying amateurs with animals, 
sea-weeds, and sea-water—the second is, that a few days ago 
there was a public sale of glass tanks, ready stocked, at which no 
fewer than seventy-two were sold, In all parts of London we 
see enterprising glass houses “going in” for tanks, vases, and 

ilk pans—several fishmongers have aquaria in their windows— 
microscopes are more in demand than novels—and “ tissues” are 
becoming familiar to common speech. 

That there is a fashion in all this, which will quickly subside, 
we do not doubt, but we regard the existence of such a fashion 
as a very healthy indication. “Everybody” must run after 
something, and itis pleasant when that something is productive 
of good. When those who merely take up the fashion shall have 
ran away to something else, they will leave behind them a goodly 
number of amateurs really fond of natural history, and capable, 
by their united observations, of enriching science while instruct- 
ing and amusing themselves. The mere facilities created by the 
present demand will be of great service. How many men of 
science—ay, and writers of books too—have never seen many of 
the animals now within any one’s reach? How many have only 
seen them in spirits of wine? Who has not read about the 
poly pes and their wonders? Yet how many persons have seen 
ai Hydra viridis, or H. fusca, elsewhere than in books? 

are by no means uncommon in ponds and brooks, but 
you cannot see them there; and if you take out the weed 
towhich they are attached, you will not recognise them unless 
eur eye is well exercised. Your only chance is to keep a 
ih water vivarium, and on the duckweed or ranunculus 
placed in the water to keep it fresh, you will probably find 


pol 

‘Although a tank is stocked with various animals, the 
fayourites just now are unquestionably the sea-anemones—a 
pte-eminence they deserve for the beauty of their colours (when 
neveolids are to be had), if not for their intellectual charms, 
They have very little play of countenance or domestic drama to 
enhance Scie heantes ou cannot make much of their morals. 
They expand their tentacles, retract them if touched, or if the 
water be deficient in oxygen, clutch and swallow their prey, but 
otherwise do not exhibit much emotion. Such as they are, how- 
ever, Mr. Tugwell describes them in the very charming and 
useful little manual before us. He is an enthusiast, and his 
work has been a labour of love. He has watched anemones 
soolong that he can tell you all their distinctive charac- 
tebistics. This is the “‘ common” anemone, Actinia mesembryan- 
themum. This creature “is of a sluggish, apathetic, saturnine 
disposition, and when taken prisoner will frequently retire within 
hitiself with a dogged determination which nothing but frequent 
applications of fresh sea-water can remove.” ‘There is “ our 
friend the ‘daisy’ (Actinia bellis). He is lively, sociable, easily 
pleased, active, amiable. As soon as we settle him in his new 
warters, he will shoot out his white threads in a moment of par- 
enable irritation, but very quickly recovers his temper, and 
expands his flat disc and innumerable tentacles in a state of per- 
bloom.” There is the “ cave-dweller,” which, it seems, is 
“annlogous to the bat and the owl in its habits. Dosing the 
dayit.is generally torpid, retiring, if possible, beneath the shelter 
of @stone, and collapsing into a pale pink or olive-green ball, but 
abnight it wakes to life, elevates its y into a columnal form, 
attd expands its disc and tentacles.” Passing over the “ snowy” 
nt-other varieties, we have the “gem,” described as “ fickle 
¥'4 Manual of the Sea-anemones co und on the lish Coast. 

Rev. Gecege Tagwall, London; Van Voorst. 


quarters, but lies indolently on his side, and lazily puts out a 
within his reach.” i 
hilosoph 
to @ possesses a philosophic mind of a very hi 


press is written in a style of ease and felicity, 
and is addressed directly to amateurs, whom the author wi 
assumes to be entirely ignorant, and desirous of knowing dis- 
tinctly all that is told. us the first chapter gives a popular 
survey of the various of the animal om, as an intro- 
duction to the specific description of a ranemone. The 
second furnishes the amateur with valuable details as to where 
anemones are found, and how to get them. The succeeding 
chapters are devoted to . pr of how to keep anemones, 
how to observe them, and how toname them. Among the ap- 
pendices will be found one on the geographical distetoution of 
anemones, which is very useful, although necessarily incomplete, 
since the study of the subject is so recent. Altogether, we can 
recommend this Manual as a decided acquisition to our popular 
zoological literature ; and we may add that the style is every- 
where free from that heavy sermonizing which most writers on 
natural history imagine to be necessary when they address the 
general public, as if science had no charms or lessons of its 
own, without the aid of the parson. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarunpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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Mr, Teywant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
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HAYES has kindly consented to on MONDAY and TUESDAY, November 
17th end 16th, being pealiively Ser Appearance previous to her departure fur 
Programme for Monpay, November 1 1856.—Part I. Overture—* Fidelio,” 
Beethoven (first time this season). vis from Rossini’s Opera “Comte Ory,” 
Jullien. Symphony—Andante in E from the “Symphony in C,” Mendelesobe. 
Scotch Air—“ Auld Robin Gray,” Miss Catherine ae. t— The Biver 
and the Star,” Angelina (first time of performance), Herr Kenig (his first appearance 
this My Mary Ann” (seventh time), Jullien. Dedicated Mrs. 
Barn 8, ae —Larghetto, from t in D,” Beethoven. 
The French Quadrille (¢ ghth time of Jullien, 

Flageolet, Oboe, Clarinet, and Cornet, performed by MM. De Folly, ¥ Coltinet, 
e, Sonnenberg, Hughes, and Kenig, Finale—“ Partant pour Ia 


from Verdi's Opera 
yerdi’s IL TROVATORE, 
M. La and 


Paar Il. ra—Grand Operatic Selection 
with Solos yy Oboe, and by Herr Kenig, M. 


Ophicleide, vigne, Mr. 
Hughes tively the last time but one this onnaey). Polka—the celebrated “ Vocal 
Polka.” (by desire), Miss Catherine Sage. alse—“ Paul et Virginie,” Jullien 
first time season). Fantasia—“ Viola d’Amore” (Souvenir d’Ecosse), Schreurs. 
err Schreurs. and Storm, from the “ Pastoral 1 
Beethoven. Valse—“ Lily of the Valley,” D'Albert. Duo, Violin and Viol 
Save, MM. Camille Demunck and Ernest Demunck, Jeune. Galop—“ Pelissier, 
On Wapwespay, November 1 will be for the first time, a 
selection from Verdi's Opera LA BAVIATA, with for Violin, Oboe, 
To commence at Eight o'clock; an Interval of twenty-five minutes between the 


Parts. 
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and at and 214, hegent-etreet 


and lethargic—he takes no trouble about fixing himself in new 


triumphs of the art—every eye familiar with anemones in 
their natural habitats will ise the zoological as well. 
as artistic m of Mr. ick the artist. The letter- 


in.” 
It will he inferred from what we have said, that Mr. Tugwell 
| is an acute observer as well as a genial writer. His Manual 
consists of six chapters, with three appendices, and eight 
: coloured illustrations. To speak of the last first, they are ’ 
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